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CHAP. 
THE MASSACRE. 


ARRIVED at the foot of the scaffold, the cavaleade halted; and an 
inspector noticed that the executioner was not there. On inquiry it was 
discovered that the worthy functionary of the bagne, who was himself a 
convict, had purposely sprained his leg in so dreadful a manner, as to be 
totally unable to rise from his bed in the hospital, whither he had been 
conveyed. A low murmur of applause issued from the galley-slaves 
nearest the scaffold, at these news, which speedily flew from man to man. 

« He will be saved!” said Belle-Rose in a whisper. 

“ Thank God!” cried De Rosann ; * but wherefore ?”’ 

“ There is no executioner,” was the reply. 

“ One will be found, I am afraid,’ murmured Alfred. 

“ OQ no!—-the executioner must be a convict; and all will refuse, as 
sure as you are a living man,” rejoined Belle- Rose. 

The Governor stepped forward: he had a painful duty to perform ; 
but he was obliged to acquit himself of it. Nevertheless, his cheek was 
pale, and his voice was trembling : perhaps he also entertained the same 
hope that animated many others; for no one, however hard his heart — 
however strict his ideas of moral rectitude and justice might be, could 
mark that old man’s hoary locks, turn to the gloomy aspect of the 
guillotine, and recollect at the same moment all the circumstances of the 
case, without experiencing a certain mental attenuation, a kindly feeling, 
a sentiment of deep commiseration, in favour of him whose days, whose 
hours—whose very minutes were haply numbered. The Commissary 
did betray this humane spirit, and vainly endeavoured to preserve an 
assumed coolness as he addressed the convicts in the following terms : — 

* Prisoners, the absence of the individual, who should this day have 
completed the awful sentence which has been pronounced against the 
criminal doomed to expiate his dreadful action on that se affold, obliges 
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me to have recourse to an extremity seldom practised within these walls. 
You are assembled to witness the execution of a malefactor, not that 
mere idle curiosity may be gratified, nor because it is deemed indis- 
pensable that his blood be poured out in the presence of a crowd: O 
no! you are called hither from a far different motive. It is that the 
example may be a salutary one ; that the mournful ceremony may be a 
warning to you for the future, and an useful lesson against giving way to 
the intemperance of the passions. But it is not my object to descant on 
this head. One amongst you must supply the place of him who is 
wanting: the ends of justice cannot be defeated by the petty evasions of 
a coward. Who, then, is hardy enough to volunteer? And as the office 
of executioner is rendered by man’s enormities a necessary one in the 
world, there has been a remuneration attached to it. In the present 
case, he that offers himself, shall be exempt from all labour during the 
remainder of his sojourn within these walls, shall dwell apart from the 
rest, and shall receive a certain sum for the performance of the functions 
of his office this day !” 

A cold sweat stood upon De Rosann’s brow at the termination of this 
speech, which, despite of the tremulous tone in which it was delivered, 
appeared cold-blooded and expressive of a horrible greediness for human 
gore. But its purport necessarily gave it this savage appearance: in 
reality it was as mild as the subject would allow. An awful silence 
succeeded its delivery: the Governor gazed upon the multitude before 
him; and his heart entertained a hope that his words were futile. In 
that case Francois would be remanded to his dungeon; a due report 
would be made to the proper quarters; and the royal mercy was certain 
not to be demanded in vain. 

Scarcely a breath was drawn—the serried ranks of soldiers were as 
still as death—the convicts awaited the result in motionless anxiety; the 
sentries forbore to vary the silence with the noise of their paces to and 
fro on their respective posts—and the very breeze appeared to lull itself 
in unison with the rest. The priests muttered not a sound---the old 
man ventured to raise his head for an instant, and lift up his eyes to 
heaven to express his last hope. His lips moved—a minute had passed 
since the concluding syllables of the Governor’s address were uttered and 
were dissipated in the air. A minute, at such a time and on such an 
occasion, was an age: suspense makes years of moments, centuries of 
hours. But no reply succeeded to the appeal: the bait held out allured 
not even one of those degraded beings: the treachery of Judas was not 
to be there purchased with the thirty pieces of silver. Nearly another 
minute elapsed: a hum of satisfaction commenced throughout the ranks 
of convicts; the old man, whose supplication had apparently been 
listened to and granted at the throne of eternal grace, smiled faintly ; 
the priests were about to begin a prayer of thanksgiving—the sentry had 
resumed his march—the Governor turned, with tears of satisfaction in 
his eyes, to remand Francois to his dungeon—and Belle-Rose ventured 
a joke at the expense of Champignon, to demonstrate his joy—when a 
convict, who was not manacled, issued from the band, stepped quickly 
up to where the Commissary was standing, and cried in a firm tone of 
voice, “ I accept your proffer, and am ready to do my duty!” The 
Governor retrograded a few paces, as if confronted by a wild beast, or 
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venomous thing, and stared in stupid astonishment, mingled with horror, 
upon the speaker. An universal groan burst from all those who recog- 
nized the volunteer—disgust, alarm, anger, were depicted upon the 
countenances of the galley-slaves; for it was Edouard that now stood 
forward as the executioner of his benefactor ! 

«“ The monster!” cried Belle-Rose: “ Francois is lost!” 

« The Governor hesitates,” said De Rosann; “ there is yet hope.” 

«“ A fellow like that would eat his own father,” interrupted Cham- 
pignon, “ if he were only served up with a sauce piquante.” 

« Alas! hope is vain,” remarked the experienced Belle-Rose: “ the 
Governor as yet scarcely believes his own ears—his own eyes ; but when 
his astonishment is past, he dares not refuse to accept Edouard’s 
services: Francois must die!” 

« And become meat for worms !” added Champignon. 

“ See, see!” cried Belle-Rose, after a pause—*“ the wretch advances 
towards the scaffold: in five minutes all will be over.” 

‘¢ Silence!” exclaimed the Governor, who had recovered his usual 
presence of mind, and had prepared to terminate the melancholy cere- 
mony with as much despatch as possible. 

In a few moments Edouard was seen upon the platform of the guil- 
lotine, awaiting the arrival of his victim. The countenance of the vile 
youth had not lost one atom of its usual colour ; nor did his hands appear 
to tremble as he touched the strings that restrained the fatal knife in its 
position between the summits of the two poles. Old Francois was led 
up the steps—for he could not walk alone. He appearec already more 
dead than alive: this last blow had struck him dumb. He had endea- 
voured to support the knowledge of the damning fact of Edouard’s 
having sworn away his life; but now that the same individual was the 
one who had volunteered—freely volunteered to snap the last thread of 
a feeble existence—an existence he himself had been the accursed 
means of abridging—the idea was too much for mortal man to sustain 
with reason. Once, and once only, did Francois essay to speak, when 
upon the platform of the scaffold; but his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth, and refused utterance to a syllable. He suffered himself to be 
bound to the narrow plank: it was Edouard who adjusted the harsh 
cords with a blood-thirsty coolness and a skilful precision that would 
have astonished even the absent executioner. A breathless silence again 
pervaded all around—every eye was fixed upon the awful scene—every 
heart felt oppressed—every bosom throbbed—the priests whispered their 
last consolation in the ears of the departing man—the plank was lowered 
—Edouard’s hand grasped the string—the knife fell with a whizzing 
sound—and the criminal’s head rolled into the basket prepared to 
receive it. 

The silence that had reigned immediately before the execution, was 
not broken by a soul, till a few minutes after it. It resembled the stili- 
ness of the atmosphere, which succeeds a loud burst of thunder, in the 
mirthful month of June. At length that dread tranquillity ceased ; and 
hisses, and groans, and loud cries speedily formed a strong contrast. 
The convicts discoursed amongst themselves; in vain the authorities 
endeavoured to impose silence—the commands of the inspectors were 
totally disregarded. A terrible idea seemed to have taken possession 
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of that party of galley-slaves that was nearest to the scaffold; and 
reproaches against Edouard, mingled with threats, issued from their 
ranks. The Governor called to order—the soldiers rattled their arms— 
and the sentries cast vigilant looks around—but the spirit which now 
influenced the convicts was not easily repressed: and in a moment the 
hitherto stifled shout of “ Vengeance! vengeance on the murderer !” 
burst forth with appalling vehemence. “It seemed as if a hundred 
thousand voices were concentrated together to chaunt forth the terrible 
chorus: the menaces, the supplications, the orders, and the entreaties of 
the Commissary, the inspector, and other authorities, were, in com- 
parison with that dread sound, as the scream of an infant on the strand 
of the boisterous ocean. 

Amidst the continued din of a thousand cries was soon heard the 
rattling of chains, and the clanking of the fetters of which the convicts 
endeavoured to disencumber themselves: and then a simultaneous rush 
towards the scaffold but too distinctly proclaimed the intention of the 
infuriate mob. Edouard, who had hitherto remained upon the plat- 
form, now suspected that he was the cause of this disturbance—the 
object of that increasing ire; and, giving full vent to his terror in a loud 
scream, he hastily descended the steps, and sought protection by the side 
of the Governor. His disappearance from the scaffold of the guillotine 
was instantly noticed ; and another ery of extermination, which struck 
every ear, and which no one could mistake, issued from the enraged 
convicts, while the clanking of their chains still continued as a horrible 
chorus to the repeated shouts for blood. 

In five minutes the vindictive spirit, that had thus influenced the 
foremost rank of the shackled criminals, was disseminated throughout 
the whole; and the cries and the shouts became every instant more 
appalling. De Rosann, irresolute how to act, was dragged onwards 
with the rest: Belle-Rose whispered a word of hope in his ear—and 
they performed their utmost to add to the confusion. 

The present position of all the various parties, passive or active, may 
be rendered comprehensible in one moment, if it be not already under- 
stood. The reader must picture to himself an immense arena, bounded 
by high walls or buildings on all sides, and entirely encompassed within 
by a military force. In the centre stood the scaffold, on which the 
criminal had been executed. Around that scaffold, filling up the vacancy 
between it and the ranks of soldiers, were the disordered squadrons of 
convicts, mixed pell mell together, all pushing towards one point, and 
moving on but slowly, because those nearest were afraid to show them- 
selves too prominently in the mutiny, if it can be so called, and were 
urged forward by the more daring mob behind them. At a little dis- 
tance from the scaffolding, a circle of spars and ropes had been con- 
structed to repress the advance of the convicts; and within those limits 
stood the prison authorities. Half a dozen sentries were placed at 
certain distances outside the feeble barrier, as an additional precaution 
against the rude pressure of a curious multitude. 

When the first rush was made towards the enclosure, these sentries 
assumed menacing attitudes, throwing their muskets in a horizontal 
position, and thus presenting their glittering bayonets to the bodies of 
the foremost of the mob. But the Governor perceived in a moment the 
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simultaneousness of the movement on the part of the galley-slaves, and 

knew that those behind were even more guilty as agitators than those in 

front. The sentries, therefore, received orders to remain quiet for the 
resent. 

But the dilemma in which the Governor was placed, soon became 
more and more deplorable. It was in vain that he attempted to address 
the infuriate multitude—his voice was drowned amidst the cries of 
“ Vengeance!” and shouts of “ Slaughter !”—the revolt soon became 
general. To increase the disagreeableness, if not danger, of his position, 
Edouard now implored protection on his knees before him, and only 
added to the irresolution of himself and the other authorities. They 
had not, however, many minutes to deliberate; for the continued 
clanking of the chains, and occasional hurrahs, proved that some of 
the galley-slaves were endeavouring to divest themselves of those 
impediments. 

“ Fire! fire indiscriminately!” cried the Governor to the sentries 
ranged around the enclosure; and in an instant the stunning report of 
half a dozen muskets proclaimed the commencement of the work of 
death. 

A pause in the shouts and the rush of the convicts ensued upon this 
explosion: but it was momentary; for the extreme measure adopted by 
the Governor only excited, instead of terrifying, the minds of those who 
had seen and done too much in their lives to be well acquainted with 
fear. The barriers were knocked down, the sentries driven back, the 
Governor and the inspectors were mingled with the crowd; and as the 
destructive billows of a boisterous main carry all before them, so did 
spars, platform, railing, and the other appendages of the guillotine, wave 
for a moment, like the masts of a foundering vessel, above the heads of 
the disorderly multitude, and then suddenly disappear. The space, 
where the scaffold ere now stood, was soon covered over by the waves of 
that living ocean, which was poured out in such wild confusion all 
around ; and the hollow murmur of a thousand voices, succeeding to the 
harsh cries that had hitherto rent the air, sounded to the ear like the 
distant rush of a vast torrent. 

lor some time Edouard clung with agonizing tenacity to the arm of 
the Commissary; but the agitation of the crowd, the frequent shocks 
each individual experienced, and the force of those often-repeated con- 
cussions, occasioned by the oscillating movements of the great entire 
mass which no one in particular seemed to direct, but of which every 
soul was an assistant spring to sustain an unwearied motion, soon sepa- 
rated the wretched young man from the side of his protector, and he 
shortly found himself in the midst of those convicts who had commenced 
the riot, and who were the most inveterately disposed against him. A 
yell of satisfaction, which one might fancy to resemble the deadly whoop 
of Indians dancing round the fire whereat their prisoners are cooking 
for the repast of those savage anthropophagi, arose amongst the convicts 
when Edouard was thus thrown into their power; and a dismal, loud, 
long shriek issued from the lips of the wretched being, who but too well 
divined the horrible fate that was in reserve for him. 

While the victim was thus secured to those who thirsted for his blood 
in the centre of the mutinous body, the convicts on the outside had to 
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contend against the attacks of the soldiery. No muskets were dis- 
charged ; but the bayonet was a powerful reasoner to compel the refrac- 
tory toa surrender ; and as the circumference of the crowd of insurgents 
gradually became lessened, order would have been soon re-established 
through the efforts of the military, unaccustomed as those brave warriors 
were to a warfare where they were obliged to abstain from rigorous mea- 
sures as much as possible, had not the terrible screams of Edouard for a 
moment suspended all operations, and reduced both soldiers and galley- 
slaves to silence and transitory inactivity on the extremities of the mass 
of people thus condensed together, while a terrible massacre was being 
perpetrated in the middle, whither no bayonets had as yet forced an en- 
trance. The infuriate convicts of the centre seized hold of Edouard, and 
tossed him from one to the other, like a frail vessel hurled from billow 
to billow at the mercy of the winds. They then formed a small opening 
amongst them, and placed him in the midst, to respond to their interro- 
gatories. At first he answered not, being half dead with fear and fhe 
bruises he had received; but a violent blow from the rough hand of the 
spokesman speedily aroused him to a sense of his predicament, and drew 
prompt replies from his lips. It was as easy for him to refuse to obey, 
as for an infant to combat the will of a giant. 

“ You offspring of the devil,” began the spokesman, in the name of 
the rest, “ answer me truly: was Francois guilty of the crime that sent 
him to the scaffold ?” 

“ No—no—he was innocent!” screamed the youth, veiling his face 
with his hands, and sobbing bitterly. 

“ And who should have suffered in his place ?”’ 

‘* |—myself—for I alone was culpable.” 

“ You murdered the inspector, villain ?” 

“IT did—I did: oh! God, forgive me!” and Edouard’s agony was 
expressed in groans and sighs that would have excited the commiseration 
of any save his present auditors. 

*« And the broken knife ?’’ continued the interrogator sharply. 

“ It was borrowed for me, and I afterwards transferred the handle to 
Francois’ pocket.” 

‘** As for the murder, I can understand that easily enough,” pursued 
the convict, who had taken upon himself the office of interlocutor, with a 
brutal affectation of jocularity ; “ but I scarcely comprehend how and 
wherefore you could become the executioner.” 

*¢ T was wearied, and afraid of your reproaches,’’ replied Edouard in a 
faint voice, “ for having given my testimony against one who was always 
kind to me: and the prospect of being exempt from labour, and of 
being apart from the other convicts, induced me to volunteer my services 
to the Governor.” J 

“ Infamous wretch! it would do me good to cut your hard heart out of 
your body,” thundered the convict, accompanying his detestable speech 
with a severe blow on the youth’s cheek. 

That was the signal to his companions for a recommencement of their 
brutalities, and in a moment Edouard was again hurled from one to the 
other. It was then that his piercing screams thrilled so frightfully in 
the ears of the soldiers, and echoed around the gloomy prison. His 
limbs were dislocated in the demoniac sport—his yells were disregarded— 
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his eyes almost started from his head—his teeth were knocked out—his 
mouth was dripping with gore. A convict, perhaps from merciful mo- 
tives of putting a speedy end to his miseries, or else with a savage thirst 
for blood and cruelty, raised his chains, and struck the unfortunate boy 
a severe blow on the head. Then the screams suddenly ceased; and a 
shapeless, filthy, disgusting mass of flesh, without the slightest sign of 
life, fell at the feet of De Rosann and Belle-Rose, who exchanged looks 
of unutterable horror. 

But before the sanguinary deed was accomplished, and while the 
screams of Edouard yet thrilled in every ear, the soldiers, awaking to 
energy from a pause which was only of sufficient duration to allow them 
to inquire and discover the cause of those heart-rending yells, proceeded, 
by the command of their officers, to force a passage to the centre of the 
throng, with the intention of rescuing the victim from the clutches of his 
murderers. They, however, experienced a fierce and powerful opposi- 
tion. Many of the convicts had disencumbered themselves of their iron 
fetters, and converted them into weapons of defence. The strife was 
therefore savage—much blood was shed—and the contention had as- 
sumed a most serious aspect, when the sad cause of it, deprived of life, 
was thrown at De Rosann’s feet. 

The combat still raged: the soldiers endeavoured to secure those con- 
victs who had succeeded in extricating themselves from their manacles, 
and to compel the others to return to a state of tranquillity and order ; 
while the galley-slaves fought to resist the military. In the midst of the 
confusion—when the turmoil was at its greatest height—when cries and 
shouts made a deafening din, and each individual was as regardless of 
the actions of his neighbour as self-interest and the idea of self-preser- 
vation could possibly make him—when the Governor vainly essayed once 
more an interposition of his authority—when an inspector, who cried out 
“ Peace!” as loud his voice could bawl, received for all answer a knock 
on the mouth with a chain—when the soldiers had left the walls, under 
which they were at first ranged, and had become mingled promiscuously 
with the original promoters of the strife—and when, by a sudden move- 
ment, the whole belligerent mass verged towards the building in which 
the door that gave ingress and egress to the prison was situate ;—at 
that auspicious moment an old man made his way with difficulty through 
the crowd, and sought the place where De Rosann and Belle-Rose were 
together resisting the shocks and concussions of those who surrounded 
them. Plombier—for it was he—gave a single nod of recognition, and 
put a little key into the hands of each. Not a word passed between 
them. De Rosann and Belle-Rose were well aware of the purpose for 
which those diminutive instruments were given, and speedily availed 
themselves of so useful an agency to cast off the galling fetters that had 
hitherto restrained their limbs in ignominious thrall. Plombier then 
made a sign for them to follow him, and again forced his way 
through the crowd. But instead of taking the direction of the principal 
gate, he pursued another, which obliged him, and those who were guided 
by his motions, to force their road amongst the densest part of the 
throng. At length Fortune and hardy elbows favoured their schemes, 
and they stopped at the wall that bounded one side of the large square. 
Within a few yards was a small door, which Plombier opened; and an- 
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other moment saw them all three in a second enclosure, away from the 
rude multitude, whose shouts still echoed up to heaven. 

“ You have your passports about you?” said Plombier, stopping to 
recover breath, ‘and speaking for the first time since his encounter with 
De Rosann and Belle-Rose. 

A reply i in the affirmative satisfied the old man, who did not waste 
any time in idle discourse, but again walked quickly on, followed by the 
two convicts, They crossed the second enclosure, and arrived at a small 
lodge, to which Plombier introduced his companions; and having sup- 
plied them each with a change of apparel, he bade them hasten to lay 
aside their prison garb, This was the work of a few moments: Plom- 
bier then addressed them as follows :— 

« My dear friends, your deliverance is at hand; and I sincerely hope 
your escape will lead you to better fortunes. Your memories have 
doubtless treasured up all that Leblond told you in the gaol of Verneuil : 
the time will perhaps soon arrive when your gratitude to the great author 
or authors of your present happy egress from these accursed walls will 
be put to the test. May you not be found wanting! I have now done 
my duty. Depart; and, when the moment shall be at hand, do you per- 
form yours. Adieu!” 

With these words he opened a wicket that led into a narrow street, and 
gently pushed De Rosann and Belle-Rose from the lodge. The former 
turned round to express his thanks; but the old man had retired—the 
wicket was closed—and Alfred was fain to follow his companion away 
from the gloomy walls. 

At a little distance, the ch: ullenge of a sentry struck a momentary ter- 
ror to our hero’s heart: but the soldier entertained not the slightest 
suspicion of the real truth; he merely examined the passports, or rather 
cast avery cursory glance over them, and politely informed our hero and 
his comrade that they might pursue their way, a permission which they 
did not give him the trouble to repeat. 

** Nothing could have happened more fortunately than the murder of 
the inspector, the condemnation of Francois, and the ingratitude of Ed- 
ouard,” remarked Belle-Rose, as they issued from the town-gates and 
breathed the fresh air of the country. 

“ The calamities of one man,” said De Rosann somewhat mournfully, 
* often conduce to another's welfare ; and the glories of the successful 
are usually erected on the ruins of many. 

* Poor Chi ampignon !”” exclaimed B sclle-Rose, desirous of turning the 
conversation into a blither strain; “ I am almost sorry to be oblige ‘dd to 
leave him behind us.’ 

“ | saw him making most pite ous faces, and heard him utter dreadful 
yells, during the commotion,” returned De Rosann ; “ and if the scenes 
he has this morning witnessed do not expel some valuable culinary ideas 
from his head, I know not what could.” 

“Such an eventful day have I never passed,” said Belle-Rose, casting 
an anxious glance behind him; “ and I assure you I have seen enough 
during my brief career: but the horrors attending the execution of that 
poor old man, who was sacrificed after all, will not be readily effaced from 
my memory. 

“ Thope most sincerely,” cried De Rosann, with a species of religious 
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fervour to which he was not accustomed, “ that the lesson may be an use- 
ful one both for you and me.” 

“ As for lessons being useful, and examples good,” replied Belle-Rose 
coolly, “ 1 can hear my grandmother or the parish parson talk about that 
kind of thing any time in the course of the week ; but that my memory 
will treasure up the events of this morning with the greatest tenacity, is 
quite certain: not to be of the most remote service to me in a moral 
point, my dear fellow, because my life will always continue the same: 
the singularity and horror of the circumstances alone render them wor- 
thy of recollection in my mind.” 

‘No sooner had Belle-Rose done speaking, than the roar of a cannon 
fell upon the ears of himself and De Rosann, and drove the colour from 
the cheek of the latter. In a moment the explosion was repeated, and 
then a third time. De Rosann turned round to ascertain whence the 
smoke issued: the misty volumes came from the walls of Brest, and 
rolled over the fertile plains which he and his companion were tra- 
versing. 

“ The riot is at length concluded,” exclaimed Belle-Rose, “ and our 
flight is discovered, But do not be alarmed, my dear fellow,” he added, 
noticing the extreme terror of De Rosann, who would rather have entered 
a lion’s den than have returned to the galleys: “‘ when I escaped with 
Leblond—then called Ledoux—from Toulon, I was only at the gate of 
the town the instant the warning guns were fired; and we are already a 
good league from the glacis. Take courage—march boldly on—let us 
gain yonder wood, and [ pledge my existence to our safety.” 

The cannon again fired three times as Belle-Rose uttered these words, 
and De Rosann required no other stimulus to urge him forward. He 
walked with a desperate courage, determined not to be overcome by 
fatigue, nor to give way to weariness; and his companion from time to 
time held out such hopes as reason declared to be feasible. Presently 
they entered the wood, and De Rosann gave vent to an exclamation of 
joy. Belle-Rose reiterated his assurance that they were now beyond the 
reach of danger, and might indulge in a quarter of an hour's repose; for 
the reader must recollect all they have gone through since day-break. 
They seated themselves on a green bank, and were hazarding conjectures 
relative to the event of the riot in the prison, when, to their astonish- 
ment, the report of artillery fell upon their ears a third time. There 
was no mistaking that sonorous explosion—once—twice—thrice again. 
Belle-Rose started up, and looked towards the town they had left far 
behind them. Thence came the smoke once more, borne upon the 
breeze that blew steadily from the ocean. 

“This is a glorious day,” cried Belle-Rose ; “ three convicts have 
escaped |” 

** But who can be the third?” asked De Rosann. 
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CHAP, XI. 


THE PEASANTS. 


lie rays of a scorching meridian sun now penetrated through the dense 
covering of boughs and leaves beneath which De Rosann and Belle- 
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Rose enjoyed a momentary repose. The ideas that occupied their minds 
may be readily imagined—joy for their lucky escape, and anxiety to pre- 
serve their liberty. That the gendarmes would speedily be upon the 
alert was very certain; but the conviction that their cunning was not in- 
fallible, offered considerable consolation to our hero and his companion. 
Besides this, Belle-Rose was well versed in the geography of all that 
neighbourhood; he knew the devious cuts and turnings of the wood, 
where it was impossible for the mounted police to conduct their horses, 
and where it was not probable they would search on foot; he was ac- 
quainted with those cottages at which food might be sought for i in safety, 
and even beds for the night, if necessary ; and he could tell every point 
of the compass in the dark, and in the midst of that vast maze of thicket 
and of verdure. With such a guide De Rosann had little to fear; he 
was, moreover, well aware of the cool and deliberate courage of Belle- 
Rose; and he did not dread any treachery on the part of that individual, 
because they were embarked in the same enterprise, although ignorant of 
its nature and its object, and because Belle-Rose had nothing to gain in 
playing a traitor’s game. 

‘¢ Our quarter of an hour has elapsed, and a few additional minutes 
besides,” said Belle-Rose, suddenly rising from the green sward, and 
preparing to continue his march: ‘let us “penetrate one league* deeper 
into this wood, De Rosann, and we shall not only be secure against the 
visits of gendarmes, but shall also find wherewith to satisfy the crav- 
ings of our appetites; for to tell you the truth, my morning's repast 
has long since ceased to allay a certain hunger which takes us all at 
times.” 

“ For my part,” returned Alfred, leaping from the grass, ‘‘ I have 
before made you acquainted with the forlorn state of my pocket. Were 
we in some town of repute, I could readily draw a bill upon a friend in 
Paris, which would not be dishonoured.” 

“Yes, my dear fellow,”’ said Belle-Rose, with his usual coolness ; 
‘but in the midst of this wood your credit is of as much utility to us 
as a bank-note would have been to Noah in his ark.” 

**T merely ventured an observation,” cried De Rosann somewhat 
petulantly. 

** And a deuced foolish one it was too, so far as it regards the pre- 
sent moment,” remarked Belle-Rose. 

“ Sir—I do not understand—” began De Rosann, offended at his 
companion’s levity. 

‘What ! are we going to quarrel at an instant when you require my 
services to procure you a luncheon!” exclaimed Belle-Rose with the 
most ineffable good humour, while Alfred reddened at the idea of his 
ridiculous wrath. ‘‘Come, my good fellow; we will just place another 
league between us and the town, and then talk of eating, or fighting, 
or any other matter you choose.” 

This little dispute, if it can be so called, made De Rosann feel that 
in the midst of danger and trouble Belle-Rose was superior to himself ; 
that the adventurer, with his good humour, his constitutional gaiety, 





* A French league consists of fourteen hundred and sixty-seven yards, or two 
miles and a half, English measure. 
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and his undoubted courage, was better adapted to encounter adversity, 
and to surmount the difficulties that presented themselves in his way, 
than the fine gentleman endowed with honourable feelings and senti- 
ments of delicacy, jealous of his reputation, and prompt to resent a 
joke when too familiar ; and he was obliged to confess in his own mind 
that the Grand Secret Source, whence emanated the means which pro- 
cured his deliverance from the galleys, displayed a striking proof of 
wisdom, in enlisting under its banners those individuals who had been 
tutored to perseverance and endurance by the caprices of a variety of 
fortunes. The contemptuous idea he had hitherto entertained of Belle- 
Rose, essentially diminished as he made these reflections; and he fan- 
cied that, had his present companion possessed advantages and expe- 
rienced the slightest encouragement in early life, he would most likely 
have been a valuable member of society, if not an ornament to his 
country. As it was, Pierre Belle-Rose must never hope to rise above 
the adventurer, aspire to no loftier name, nor seek another profession. 
His habits, his manners, and his capacities, were all wedded to, and 
connected with, mean things: an escape from the galleys was his 
mightiest performance ; the unlawful conveyance of a couple of roast 
fowls from a stranger’s spit to his own pocket, was one of his finest 
feats, and the trick at which he would laugh the most. Thus, instead 
of displaying his talent for intrigue on the wide theatre of public and 
political life—instead of practising his abilities of chicanery and inven- 
tion at the bar—instead of making for himself an untarnished repu- 
tation, we find him the sport of circumstances, the “ tennis-ball of 
Fortune,” a wanderer without a home! 

Had Belle-Rose guessed the train of De Rosann’s thoughts, and the 
nature of his reflections, he would most likely have desired him to cease 
his moralising. But as the principles of the human mind do not embrace 
the capacity of divining the ruminations of anather, he remained silent, 
and pursued his way through the unbeaten part of the wood, followed 
by De Rosann, who stepped courageously forward in the track of his 
guide. In about half an hour a miserable hut, almost entirely con- 
cealed amongst bushes and brambles, caught the eyes of our hero. 
Thither Belle-Rose directed his march, with a smile of satisfaction on 
his countenance. 

“ I told you we should not be long, and that I was certain of finding 
the way,” said he, as they stopped at the cottage door. “ But hark! 
there is a songster within.” 

De Rosann listened; and the following words, chaunted by a female 
voice far from disagreeable, met his ears :— 


‘* Here's the goblet, whence his lip 
Deigned my humble wine to sip, 
Forgotten never ! ’’— 
—‘* Mother, you will keep it ever, 
Will keep it ever!” 


“Tis the Souvenirs du Peuple,’’ whispered Alfred, as the last sylla- 
bles of the above lines died away into silence : ‘‘ we shall have admirers 
of Napoleon in these humble walls.” 


* The entire song is published in Part V. of ‘‘ Pickwick Abroad.” 
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** Let us eat first; and the sweet chorister shall make us melody 
afterwards,” returned Belle-Rose, as he knocked at the door. 

“ Entrez—entrez,” cried a harsh voice; and the invitation was im- 
mediately accepted. 

Our travellers found themselves in a room of some dimensions, 
miserably furnished, and almost suffocated with smoke, which emanated 
from an immense hearth where a large cauldron of soup was simmering 
over a dull fire. In the chimney corner sate an old woman of a for- 
bidding aspect. Her bleared eyes emitted a scalding rheum ; her nose 
was filled with snuff, and her breath smelt of tobacco and garlic. She 
was bent almost double with extreme age; and when she muttered a 
few words of welcome to our hero and Belle-Rose, they recognized the 
harsh voice which had bade them enter the cottage. At a little dis- 
tance from this hag, whom we might liken to one of the witches in 
Macbeth, stood a girl of about fourteen years of age. She was tall and 
well-formed, although disguised in the rude garb of a peasant; and her 
features, if not beautiful, were pleasing to a degree. There was a spe- 
cies of melancholy depicted upon her soft countenance, which appeared 
somewhat at variance with the coarse and indelicate feelings of the 
vulgar class, whose passions verge into extremes, whose grief is ex- 
pressed in dismal howlings, and whose mirth is proclaimed by boiste- 
rous shouts of laughter. One would scarcely expect to encounter a 
placid, resigned, and silent grief—a tranquil sorrow—in a person 
brought up amongst people whose habits border upon barbarism, whose 
minds are narrow and superstitious, and whose very felicity is made 
known rather by grins than smiles, 

But an inward melancholy was betrayed by the blue eye and pensive 
brow of that cottage girl; and De Rosann sighed involuntarily as he 
gazed upon her mild countenance. It was evidently her voice that he 
had heard singing the praises of Bonaparte; for she and the old 
woman alone occupied the cottage at the moment Belle-Rose and 
Alfred entered it. 

*‘ Jeannette, give these strangers the two stools that stand in the 
corner near the bed, and place somewhat to eat before them.” 

This command, which was uttered by the old woman in as kind a 
tone as her harsh voice could assume, was speedily obeyed; and dried 
fruits, milk, bread, cheese, and cold vegetables, were quickly spread 
upon the table. Neither De Rosann nor Belle-Rose waited for a cere- 
monious invitation to partake of the edibles served up to them, but they 
commenced their attack with all the vigour that a good appetite usu- 
ally produces. Even the sour wine, to which Jeannette helped them, 
seemed a luxury at that moment. 

** Your dwelling is somewhat retired, my good woman,”’ said Belle 
Rose to the old hag, as he pushed his plate away from him, to indicate 
the conclusion of his meal. 

* Yes; but poverty has nothing to fear,” was the laconic reply. 

“* You and this pretty damsel live alone together?” observed Belle- 
Rose carelessly. 

* O no!—her father, who is my son, resides with us. He labours 
in the fields to obtain the scanty means that support his daughter and 
his aged mother.” 
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“ Ah! he is a dutiful son, then,” continued Belle-Rose, affecting an 
interest in the domestic matters of the poor family—an interest which 
he did not feel. ‘ And his wife?” added he coolly. 

* Alas! she is no more,” returned the old woman solemnly, while 
Jeannette wiped away the tears from her eyes, and stifled a convulsive 
sob. 

“ Behold the secret of that sensitive child’s melancholy,” said De 
Rosann within himself: “she has not yet forgotten the delights of ma- 
ternal affection.” 

Belle-Rose saw that he had touched upon a tender cord, and hastened 
to turn the conversation. 

«“ I am sure, my good woman,” said he, addressing the old crone in 
a complimentary style, ‘‘I am sure I hardly know how to thank you 
sufficiently for the hospitable entertainment we have received: be 
assured, however, that neither I nor my companion will readily forget 
it.” 

*‘ T would that my poor cabin had better fare to offer you,” answered 
the grandmother, ‘‘ but such as it is, you are most welcome.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Belle-Rose with his usual nonchalance, “ we are 
old soldiers, and are accustomed to hardships of every kind.” 

“‘ Soldiers! are you soldiers?” cried Jeannette, a transient delight 
beaming in her blue eyes; then, fearful that her sudden vivacity might 
displease, she hung down her head and blushed deeply. 

“‘ Yes, my pretty child, we are soldiers,” returned Belle-Rose with 
out the slightest embarrassment; “and have just returned from the 
wars.” 

** T thought France was at peace,”’ said the old woman. 

“Ono!” answered Belle-Rose; “ the Chinese have commenced 
hostilities against us, and the island of Madagascar has revolted.” 

‘** Then Algiers is in China, I suppose,’ cried the grandmother, “ and 
it was the Chinese army which the great Marshal Bourmont defeated.” 

** Precisely, my good woman. I and my companion were engaged in 
all the campaigns, and have brought away ever-blooming laurels with 

' 
us. 

** Ah! I should like to see those laurels,”’ said the old woman, while 
De Rosann had the greatest difficulty to suppress a laugh. 

“ What kind of men are the Chinese?” inquired Jeannette. 

“ Giants, my love—seven feet high—mounted upon crocodiles, and 
clothed in armour,” replied Belle-Rose. ‘ Their king, whose name is 
Chinchangentopemandandarallah, is as tall as the church steeple of 
Brest, and as fierce as the lions in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. He 
devours ten oxen at one meal, drinks up a river, and tramples upon 
his subjects as he walks abroad. Ah! as for his ferocity, God knows 
some of our poor countrymen can answer for it!” 

“* Bah! and you have seen all that ?” exclaimed the old woman. 

*« Every atom of it—the king—the crocodiles—and the ten oxen,” 
returned Belle-Rose after a pause, during which he assured himself by 
a single glance that he was not regarded with looks of incredulity on 
the part of the grandmother and Jeannette. ‘“ I once saw him take 
up a cow by the tail, just as you, my pretty maiden, would lift a pear 
by its stalk, and hurl the poor beast a thousand yards.” 
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“ Of course it was killed ?’’ remarked the girl. 

“No such thing: the cows in that country wear steel jackets and 
wadded pelisses; and in this instance the happy animal escaped un- 
hurt.” 

“ Papa has not seen so many wonderful sights,” cried Jeannette, 
shaking her head to express the extent of her astonishment at these 
marvels. 

‘“‘ T dare swear he has not,” carelessly remarked Belle-Rose. 

“‘ Nor will he ever,” added De Rosann with a significant accent ; 
for he was afraid his companion would soon launch out into exaggera- 
tions even too ridiculous to be believed by the old woman and her 
ignorant grand-daughter. But at that moment the door opened, and a 
sturdy peasant entered the hut. He made a respectful bow in a mili- 
tary fashion to the two strangers, and, drawing forward another stool, 
seated himself at the table, on which Jeannette placed three soup-plates 
and as many wooden spoons. 

*‘ Will not those gentlemen condescend to partake of our soup?” 
asked the labourer in good French, which contrasted strongly with the 
horrible patois spoken by his mother. 

Jeannette made a sign for her father to change the conversation; but 
the hospitable peasant did not understand her meaning, and persisted 
in his inquiry wherefore De Rosann and Belle-Rose disdained the 
soup ? 

“ People who have seen kings never eat soupe maigre, papa,” ex- 
claimed Jeannc ‘te, unable to keep silent any longer on that interesting 
head. 

“ The girl is mad!” cried Claude, for such was the peasant’s name: 
“have not I often seen our gallant Emperor? and do I refuse good 
potage on account of that? No, no! such pride is too ridiculous!” 

** Napoleon was not so tall as you,” returned Jeannette ; ‘* but these 
gentlemen have seen the King of China—the celebrated Caccancaran- 
cary, or some such name—who is as high as the tower at Brest—who 
eats ten oxen at one meal—who sits upon a crocodile—who takes up a 
cow by the tail—and who clothes his cattle in steel jackets and wadded 
pelisses.” 

The astonishment of the worthy peasant at this tirade can be better 
conceived than described: the extraordinary contortion that his coun- 
tenance assumed—the rolling of his eyes—and the manner in which he 
held his breath so as not to lose a syllable, made such an impression 
upon Belle-Rose and De Rosann, that they burst forth into a convul- 
sive fit of laughter, thus adding to the poor man’s confusion. 

“°’Twas a fairy tale—do you see?—a romance that I told your 
daughter ere now,”’ cried Belle-Rose, with tears still in his eyes—the 
effect of the violent excitement his risible muscles had undergone. 

“Ah! I comprehend,” returned Claude; and he good-humouredly 
joined in the mirth as heartily as his two guests. 

*¢ Then ‘tis all false!” cried Jeannette pettishly. 

*“* Nay, my child—it was done to amuse you,” said her father, who 
had remarked the frown upon her countenance. 

“‘ In that case I will forgive you,” exclaimed she, casting a kind 
glance at Belle-Rose. 
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“Tam an old soldier myself,’’ said the peasant, after a long pause, 
during which two more plates were laid on the table, and the soup was 
poured out into each; “ and I confess that the history of the Chinese 
monarch somewhat startled me; for I have served under Napoleon— 
had the supreme honour of fighting beneath the banners of the greatest 
warrior that ever the world produced—and never do I seek my humble 
couch without offering up a prayer, imploring the Divine Majesty to 
suffer the ashes of the departed hero to be one day cradled in that soil 
for the glories of whose people he fought and conquered.” 

“And I sincerely hope that your prayer may be eventually granted, 
my brave fellow,” cried De Rosann, partaking of the other’s enthusi- 
asm: “ but alas! I am afraid many years will yet pass away ere that 
last act of justice be done to Napoleon and to France!” 

This was a favourite topic; and the conversation soon became gene- 
ral. The old woman mingled in it with warmth and ardour; she 
related many anecdotes of Bonaparte, and displayed an extraordinary 
tenacity of memory, while Jeannette listened in reverential silence to 
the various eulogiums that were uttered in praise of the mighty war- 
rior. Thus is it still to-day—and thus will it be for centuries to come— 
that the superstitious and unlearned peasant, whose opaque mind will 
receive an improbable tale as an infallible truth, and whose ignorance 
relative to the history of his country is more deplorable and profound 
than imagination can possibly fancy it, will cherish the name of Napo- 
leon as he would the memory of his own child; will describe his bat- 
tles—enumerate his victories—detail his campaigns ; and will conclude 
the glowing picture with a variety of anecdotes, all bearing reference 
to the one grand topic, and all to be found in the biographies, which 
have been from time to time published, of the illustrious commander. 

The father of Jeannette was enthusiastic in favour of Napoleon; and 
as he spoke, his blood appeared to boil with a fanatic frenzy, his eye 
flashed fire, his nostril dilated. De Rosann and Belle-Rose listened 
even to that peasant with respect; for the subject of his discourse com- 
manded veneration and inspired awe: and they were not annoyed when 
he called upon his daughter to sing them a song in praise of the land 
which had given birth to the mighty hero. Jeannette had no false pride, 
no coquetry: she did not wait to be solicited several times; but, in 
obedience to the wishes of her sire, she sang, in rather a melodious 
voice, the following air : 

FRANCE. 

Know ye the land where the warriors of story 

Were the pride of the nation, and boast of their king? 
Where the fame of Rolando, and Oliver’s glory, 

Were a theme well adapted for minstrels to sing? 
Know ye the land of the great and the brave, 
Whose heroes are mighty to conquer and save ; 
Where dwell the undaunted, the bold, and the free?— 
O this is the nation for love and for me! 


Know ye the land of the bard and the lover— 
The clime of the bright, and the courteous, and gay ?— 
Go-—search through the East, and the universe over— 
Go, Frenchman, and languish in lands far away ; 
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In France still your heart is, and e’er will remain ;— 
For a fairer than France may you search, but in vain: 
’Tis the land of the great, and the dauntless, and free- 
The nation of love and of pleasure for me! 





If you seek for a maiden with loveliness beaming, 
Our Gallia has beauties the fairest that be ; : 

The moon in yon sky so tranquilly gleaming, 
Appears not more chaste than our virgins to me. 

Their bosoms are warm, but as fair as the snow— 

They’ve a smile for your bliss, and a tear for your woe: 

And this is the land of the courteous and free, 

The nation of beauty and pleasure to me! 


They love not their gallants to languish all idly 
In their gilded saloons, from the battle afar ; 
But they send forth their warriors to spread their fame widely, 
And seek for renown in the mazes of war. 1 
O this is the land of the bravest of old ! 
Where maids are most lovely, and warriors most bold, 
Where chiefs are undaunted, and fearless, and free 
*Tis the land of all bliss and all pleasure to me! 





"Tis sweet to recline on the breast softly heaving, 
And beating with transports, of her you adore ; 
"Tis hard to depart when you know you are leaving : 





A being you haply may never see more! 
But warriors must wander to aid the opprest, 
Must leave for a time the pleasures of rest, 
And fight for the land of the courteous and free— 
The land that is dearest to Fame and to me! 


The chiefs of the South, in idlesse reclining, 
Make Italy echo with pleasure and mirth ;— 

While the eyes of their maidens in raptures are shining, 
They dream not of spreading their fame o’er the earth! 

But never may Frenchman an infidel prove 

To the land of his birth, or the maid of his love :— 

He may revel in pleasure, and still can be free 

To fight for the clime which is dearest to me! 


ce 








It requires but one word in praise of France and the achievements of 
her thousand heroes—and only a syllable which at all alludes to the 
name of Napoleon and the reminiscences of his extraordinary deeds, to 
set a Frenchman’s soul on fire. De Rosann was in raptures: he forgot 
the dangers from which he had ere now escaped—the massacre of 
Edouard, the execution of Francois, and the difficulties attending his 
present predicament—a long journey before him, and gendarmes ' 
behind—he recollected not his absent but affectionate Eloise—he cared 
not for the world without—all, all were as indifferent to him at the . 
present moment as the riches of the earth to the cynic Diogenes. His % 
soul was wrapt in a joyous ecstasy—his imagination pictured glorious 
visions, in which the apotheosis of the departed heroes of his country 
was predominant—and the magic influence of the song chased away 
from his memory the certainties of the present moment, to make way for 
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the speculations of the past and the idealities of the future. It was not 
the sweet voice of the cottage girl that had worked this enchantment ; 
but it was the extraordinary degree of excitement which the name, song, 
and previous conversation, that had turned upon the praises of Napoleon, 
produced in a mind, which had been taught from infancy to regard the 
Emperor as something more than man—and almost to reverence him as 
a god. 

And when we reflect on the vast and varied accomplishments of the 
deceased hero—when our eyes scan the long catalogue of glorious 
victories which have made for him a reputation “‘ more durable than 
brass’—when we think of the loftiness of soul that embraced the most 
wonderful designs, that defied as light obstacles those mundane diffi- 
culties which other men consider insurmountable barriers to the attain- 
ment of their wishes—whether we regard him as a statesman, or as a 
warrior, our admiration must be the same—and while we condemn him 
as a tyrant, we may well excuse those sentiments of pride with which 
the Frenchman boasts of him as a commander and as a politician. All 
have their faults—and he had many: but in perusing the history of his 
chequered existence, it must be remembered that the smallest delin- 
quences of an exalted character are invariably registered with his 
virtues ; and that the higher the rank of the individual, the more eager 
is mankind to detect his peccadilloes and expose his inadvertencies. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ADVENTURES. 


So entirely had Jeannette’s song engrossed the attention of the inmates 
of the cottage, that the soup remained hitherto untouched, and an hour 
slipped away without being perceived. But the fresh air of the fields, 
which had sharpened the appetite of the peasant, was not to be 
encountered by an empty stomach: and the pofage soon began to dis- 
appear from his plate. Jeannette, Belle-Rose, and the grandmother, 
followed Claude’s example ; and De Rosann, aroused from his heroic 
delirium by an unceremonious shake from his companions, was fain to 
imitate the rest. Scarcely, however, was the frugal meal concluded, 
when a loud knock at the door startled our hero and Belle-Rose: but 
their alarms were speedily dissipated ; for instead of a tall police officer, 
with clanking weapons, a lad of about fifteen entered the cottage. 

“ Well! what possesses the boy,” cried the old woman in a cross tone, 
“to knock at the wicket, as if he were a fine gentleman who must be 
invited to enter with all due ceremony: and how is it that you are so 
late? But sit down, Jacques,” continued the hag, suffering her voice to 
relax into a less severe tone than she had at first assumed, “‘ and eat 
your dinner. Jeannette, give your brother a plate, my girl—and let him 
tell us all the news afterwards.” 

“ News, indeed!” exclaimed the boy, seating himself near the table, 
at a respectful distance from his father’s guests, whom he eyed from time 
to time with embarrassment, not knowing whether he might converse 
freely, or not, in their presence. . 
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* Speak out like a man,” cried Claude, who remarked his son’s 
timidity: ‘“ these gentlemen are travellers—” 

“From China too,” interrupted Jeannette with a good-humoured smile 
upon her countenance. pose 

« And they have condescended to accept our poor hospitality,” con- 
tinued Claude, not heeding the girl’s jocularity: ‘ so speak boldly, and 
tell us all you have seen or heard.” 

“ There have been dreadful riots in the prisons of the galley-slaves,” 
began Jacques, who was just returned from Brest, whither his grand- 
mother had sent him on some errand: “and three convicts have 
escaped !” 

“ Three convicts!” exclaimed Belle-Rose coolly, while De Rosann 
played with his spoon, and held down his head, for he felt the colour 
mounting to his cheeks. 


“ Yes—three convicts have escaped,” resumed the boy: “ another has 


been executed, and a fifth murdered.” 

An exclamation of mingled horror and curiosity on the part of 
Jeannette, Claude, and the old woman, interrupted this recital; but 
Belle-Rose, pretending to feel a considerable degree of interest in the 
tale, begged the boy to proceed. Jacques accordingly related, with a 
thousand exaggerations, those particulars, relative to the decapitation of 
Francois, the massacre of Edouard, and the commotion amongst the 
forcats, of which the reader is already aware; adding that, during the 
riot, three convicts had succeeded in breaking off their chains, and in 
effecting their escape, but that the gendarmes were on the alert, and 
that the recapture of the deserters was hourly expected. 

* And how did the revolt terminate ?” inquired Claude. 

“ Oh! the soldiers were obliged to use their bayonets,” answered the 
boy; “and then the affair was soon finished. Several of the convicts 
broke their fetters in the skirmish, to use as weapons of defence; but 
only three escaped.” 

*¢ What are their names ?” asked Jeannette. 

« Just as if I troubled my head about a parcel of names!” cried the 
boy, thrusting large spoonfuls of soup into his mouth with a peculiar 
relish. ’ 

“ No—that’s true,” remarked Belle-Rose: “ never bother yourself 
with idle appellations.” 

‘It is extraordinary,” said Claude, after a pause, “ how well those 
fellows manage to escape: for my part, I cannot fancy in what manner 
they do it.” 

“ Nor I,” added Belle-Rose, with the most ineffable coolness, as he 
kicked De Rosann’s foot beneath the table: then turning to Claude, he 
said, “But I wonder the fugitives never seek a momentary refuge in 
this cottage, at least till the fervour of the first search be past: methinks 
your hut is admirably contrived for such a shelter.” 

“ O no! the gendarmes know it well,” cried Jeannette. 

“ Yes—and for that very reason they never visit it,” added Claude, in 
a tone of voice intended to rebuke the hasty remark which his daughter 
had made: “ they are aware that, although we be poor, we are honest, 
and would not for the world harbour a man whose crimes had rendered 
him deserving of punishment; for, according to my ideas,” continued the 
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t, “it is not a duty imposed by humanity, nor the rights of hospi- 
tality, to protect offenders against the laws of our country.” 

“| perfectly agree with you, my honest friend,” exclaimed Belle-Rose;. 
‘‘ and advise you always to practise those principles which sound so well 
in theory.” 

« Every honest man must be of the same opinion,” said the unlearned 
but upright labourer, who did not perceive that Belle-Rose was ridiculing 
the severity of the ideas of justice entertained by this modern Draco. 

“ Summum jus, summa injuria,” thought De Rosann, anxious that 
this conversation should terminate, for the topic was anything but agree- 
able to him: and at this moment he again envied the wonderful coolness 
and sang-froid of Belle-Rose, whose countenance did not vary a shade, 
nor his features a muscle, as he discoursed on matters so intimately 
connected with his own private circumstances, and those of his 
companion. 

To the great delight of our hero, Claude soon rose from the table, 
wished his guests a respectful “ Good morning,’ and issued forth to 
resume his toils. In a quarter of an hour, when Belle-Rose thought the 
peasant was at a sufficient distance, he made a sign to De Rosann, who 
gave a nod to signify acquiescence, and they once more set out on. their 
journey, having returned a thousand thanks for the hospitality they had 
experienced. It was now nearly three o’clock; the oblique rays of the 
sun with difficulty penetrated through the thick wood, which became 
more dense and entangled the further our travellers advanced into it; 
and a refreshing breeze, blowing directly from the westward, dimin'shed 
still further the influence of the heat. 

“ Let us proceed gently,’’ said Belle-Rose; “ for it is useless—nay, 
even dangerous, to quit the mazes of the wood ere night-fall. We are as 
secure in these labyrinths as in the midst of the desarts of Saara; but 
were we to emerge into the open fields, we should run the risk of a dis- 
agreeable encounter.” 

“It is extraordinary,” remarked Alfred, ‘‘that the gendarmes do 
not search this wood throughout in the first instance. They cannot 
expect to find fugitive convicts walking quietly along the main-roads, to 
be picked up at pleasure, and be reconducted to their gaols.” 

“ * Live and learn,’ quoth the proverb, my dear fellow,” cried Belle 
Rose: “ your astonishment is very natural ; but two words from the lips 
of experience will explain the mystery. ‘The gendarmes say to them- 
selves, ‘Where shall we look for this convict who has escaped, and who 
will make use of all his cunning to avoid encountering us?’ ‘ Not ina 
wood, the entrance of which is nearly on the very slope of the glacis,’ 
replies Common Sense: ‘the convict suspects that you would scarcely 
omit searching it throughout, and therefore conceals himself any where 
but there.’ Upon this the gendarmes commence scouring the country, 
and never dream that the objects of their investigation are scarcely three 
leagues from the town.” 

“T must really compliment you on your fore-thought,”’ cried De 
Rosann. ‘“ Had I been by myself, I should have certainly acted dif- 
ferently, and have endeavoured to place as great a distance between me 
and Brest, and that in as short a time, as possible.” 

‘* You were brought up a gentleman, De Rosann, and I a scamp—an 
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adventurer—a good-for-nothing fellow,” returned Belle-Rose with a 
smile: “but the gendarmes are seldom outwitted by the gentleman ; 
-they can only be cheated by men that have had a little experience in a 
certain way. Now, I dare swear, the other convict, who has escaped 
this morning, is ten leagues further from the town than we are: that is, 
if he be not an old hand. And, in case my supposition is correct, he 
stands a thousand more chances of being captured than we do.” 

** Hark!” cried. De Rosann : “ did you not hear something—a rustling 
amongst the trees ?” 

“ Yes; but it is nothing,” answered Belle-Rose without a moment’s 
hesitation, and without lowering his voice. ‘‘ Fear changes the terrified 
pace of a rat or a rabbit into the trampling of a gendarme’s horse ; 
whereas presence of mind hears sounds as they really are.” 

De Rosann coloured at this rebuke; but he knew that he deserved it, 
and that Belle-Rose did not utter it maliciously: he therefore said 
nothing. 

“ We are now near the extremity of the wood, and must repose our- 
selves once more,” said Belle-Rose, after a long pause, during which 
they had unconsciously quickened their pace. “TI did not know we 
were quite so far from the hut of the worthy Claude, who, by the bye, is 
a most consummate ass with his rigorous ideas of justice, and of the 
necessity of maintaining social order at the expense of humanity.” 

“I confess,” said De Rosann, “ one may push justice to such an 
extremity, that it changes its name and becomes cruelty.” 

** What can you expect from barbarian ignorance? Tell him and his 
family an anecdote of Napoleon, and they will worship you. Solicit 
their hospitality, and they give you food and shelter with pleasure: but 
lay yourself open to them, throw your life upon their mercy, confess that 
you are a forcat évadé, and they will eject you from their dwelling, as if 
there were pestilence in your very breath.”’ 

** And yet, with the most rude and uncultured minds, the harmony of 
music has a powerful sway,” said De Rosann. “ Shakspeare—the pride 
of English dramatic authors—has a splendid idea on the subject. But 
the sun is declining fast—the shades of evening will soon envelope us— 
and meseems that we have rested well and often during the day.” 

* In half an hour we will pursue our march towards Morlaix,” 
answered Belle-Rose. “In the neighbourhood of that town I know 
where we can procure both supper and bed, should you feel tired. The 
former is essential: as to the latter, we may decide anon.” 

“ Act entirely according to your own judgment ; I shall not be weary, 
if it be necessary to travel the whole night. When one is situated as 
we are, he must not attend to mere comforts.” 

« In this case,” returned Belle-Rose, “ we may do as it seems good 
to us. Our safety is not compromised by sleeping at the cottage 
whither I am about to conduct you: and I] have already given my 
reasons for not wishing to hasten too precipitately away from the 
neighbourhood.” 

A sudden rustling amongst the trees interrupted this conversation. 
Belle-Rose listened for a moment—the noise continued—and his expe- 
rienced ear told him that it was caused by the footsteps of aman. He 
caught hold of De Rosann's arm, and whispered his suspicions in as Jow 
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a tone of voice as possible: but the sudden alarm so terrified the mind 
of our hero, that he started up from the bank on which they were 
seated, and advanced several paces towards the outside of the wood, ere 
he was stopped by his companion. This unguarded conduct on the part 
of De Rosann, instead of betraying them to a foe, proved of considerable 
benefit: for the disturbance their movements had made amongst the 
dead leaves strewed upon the ground, apparently alarmed the individual 
who had first terrified them ; and in an instant they heard him retreating 
into the thickest recesses of the wood, with a speed which nothing but an 
extreme terror could have occasioned. 

“ That is no gendarme,” cried Belle-Rose, laughing heartily. 

« But he may be the convict for whom the guns fired a third time,” 
returned De Rosann. 

“ Very probably; and if so, I am glad he has failed to encounter us; 
for we could not have easily refused the poor devil the pleasure of 
travelling in our society ; and that would have disorganized all our plans, 
as well as have endangered our personal security. But it is now some 
time since the sun has set: let us hasten and conclude our first day's 
march.” 

Belle-Rose and our hero accordingly emerged from the wood, which 
had stood them in such friendly need, and pursued their journey across 
the open fields. A clear moon soon shewed its chaste disk, and a cloud- 
less sky, spangled with a thousand stars, was above their heads. No 
danger was to be dreaded as to Belle-Rose missing his way: the whole 
country was better known to him than a private estate is to its owner. 
Every thing appeared to favour their flight and to inspire them with 
courage; and if De Rosann occasionally heaved a sigh, it was when he 
thought of his absent Eloise : but he determined to write to her on the first 
opportunity, and inform her of his escape, and of his intention to revisit 
Paris. He knew that his letters would be welcome; and that his pre- 
sence would be a thousand times more so; and he consoled himself with 
the certainty of her unalterable love. 

Little or no conversation passed between our hero and his companion, 
as they hastened forward in the silence of the night; each appeared 
occupied with his own reflections. In this manner they completed about 
four leagues, when suddenly a light met their eyes. Belle-Rose pointed 
to it as the beacon of their destination ; and in ten minutes they stopped 
at the door of a large cottage, from the windows of which emanated the 
lustre that had struck them in the distance. Belle-Rose gave a low 
knock, and was immediately invited to enter. He beckoned De Rosann 
to follow him; and they found themselves in a commodious chamber, a 
good fire burning in the hearth, and some slices of meat cooking upon 
embers by the side. A middle aged man, and a woman some few years 
younger, were seated at a table, on which a tureen of smoking soup was 
already served; a couple of children, with chubby faces and red hands, 
were playing in a corner. An air of neatness and comfort reigned 
throughout the modest dwelling ; polished saucepans of glittering copper 
adorned the walls; nosegays, arranged upon the mantlepiece in a 
tasteful manner, shed a sweet perfume around; and the white table- 
napkin evinced the care of a thrifty housewife. 

The peasants recognized Belle-Rose the moment he entered, and 
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welcomed both him and his companion with the utmost cordiality : 
De Rosann soon found himself perfectly at his ease, and joined in the 
conversation of his hospitable entertainers without the slightest restraint; 
while the little boys continued their sport in the corner, apparently not 
much troubling themselves about the new arrivals. 

‘It is some time since we have had the pleasure of seeing you, friend 
Belle-Rose,” said the host, as he served the steaming potage which had 
a much better odour than that of the upright Claude. 

“ Yes, Theodore,” returned the worthy Pierre; “and I have this day 
done what you and I did a few years ago together.” 

** How? what!” exclaimed Theodore: “and your comrade as well ?” 

“ Precisely. After supper, when the brats have gone to bed, I will 
recount you the whole adventure.” 

“ Bravo!” cried the peasant, clapping his hands with joy: then 
turning to his better half, he said, in a tone of voice approximating a 
whisper, ‘‘ Marie, my love, you must regale us with a flask of your 
deceased uncle’s cognac, to welcome Monsieur Belle-Rose and _ his 
friend, and to celebrate their escape. You understand me?” 

The female gave a significant nod, and left the room for a few minutes, 
at the expiration of which she returned, bearing in her hand a quart 
bottle, or litre, of the genuine spirit. Conviviality now reigned trium- 
phant; a variety of toasts were proposed and drank with enthusiasm, 
and Belle-Rose uttered a thousand facetious things, as the brandy 
gradually worked its effect upon him. Even De Rosann suffered his 
usual scruples to be overcome on this occasion; and he joined in the 
mirth of his companions with undisguised pleasure, the novelty of his 
situation, the force of example, and the adventures of the day, baffling 
all punctiliousness. 

In the midst of the conviviality, when the glass was often filled and 
speedily emptied—when jests flowed unrestrained—and when every 
heart was gay, a loud knock at the door excited the attention of the 
revellers. Theodore rose to see who could be there at so late an hour; 
and a word from Belle-Rose reassured the drooping courage of De 
Rosann; for he instantly pictured to himself gendarmes, chains, and 
dungeons. But his companion convinced him that no gendarmes would 
visit the cottage at that time of night, and begged him not to give way 
to his alarms. 

Theodore had taken the precaution of closing the door after him; and 
as there was a large screen drawn between it and the table, on one side 
of the fire-place, the visiter, whoever he might be, could not possibly 
catch a glimpse of the inmates of the room. In about a minute the 
peasant returned, laughing so heartily, that tears ran down his cheeks. 

“ For God’s sake, let us share the joke!” cried Bell-Rose. 

“ He must be a rare witty fellow, that,’’ stammered Theodore, unable 
to restrain his mirth. ‘ O what a proposition! Can you fancy, my 
friends—a man who implores my hospitality—and such hospitality as he 
- solicits—Oh! Oh!” 

“ A supper and a bed, to be sure,” exclaimed Belle-Rose. 

** Yes—a piece of dry bread for supper—there is no harm in that: 
but the bed—all he wants is the pig-stye !” 

A roar of laughter followed this explanation, and Belle-Rose declared 
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his intention of introducing the man whose ambition soared no higher 
than a pigstye for a couch. But just as he was about to raise the 
latch, a sudden idea struck him, and he retraced his steps towards 
the table. 

“ Do you know, my friends,” said he with a serious air, “that the 
request of this nocturnal visiter is somewhat singular? It strikes me he 
is the convict for whose flight the guns fired the third time this morning. 
At all events, let us be upon our guard; and as it does not suit myself 
nor my comrade to associate with the fugitive, if it be he, you, Theodore, 
had better accede to his request: give him a bed in an outhouse—”’ 

** There is none.” 

** Well, in the pigstye, then, since that cleanly tenement can content 
him ; and we will send the poor fellow the relics of our supper, with a 
glass of cognac to cheer his spirits.” 

Theodore hastily collected together the remnants of the meat and 
bread, which were upon the table, and having poured out a tolerable 
quantum of brandy into a glass, he hastened to administer to the wants of 
the wretched being, whose situation was so deplorable as to force him to 
solicit the boon that had excited such general mirth. In about five 
minutes he returned: a smile was still on his countenance, but it was 
mingled with an expression of pity. Marie wiped a tear from her eyes, 
and turned away to conceal her emotion. 

“ T endeavoured to make the poor fellow comfortable,” said Theodore; 
“ he trembled like a leaf; but it was more through fear than cold. He 
told me he had not eaten a morsel since the morning, and that he had 
wandered nearly all day in a wood. I forbore asking any questions, 
contenting myself with assuring him that he might sleep in peace on my 
premises, and that he was heartily welcome. Had it not been so dark, 
he might have seen that I made but a foolish face, when I hammered 
out a lame excuse for not inviting him to enter the cottage. He was 
very grateful, however, poor fellow; and I think I heard him weep, as 
he took the food from my hand. So soon as the grey of morning 
appears, I will give him some provisions, and dismiss him before you rise 
from your beds.” 

These last words were addressed to Belle-Rose and De Rosann; and 
reminded them that they needed a good night’s rest after the fatigues of 
the day. They accordingly thanked their kind hosts for the hospitality 
they had met with, and retired to the chamber which had been prepared 
by the industrious Marie for their reception. 


CHAP. XIII. 
THE FARM-HOUSE. 


SCARCELY had the first ray of twilight announced the dawn, when 
Theodore left his bed, and sought the larder, to arrange a hasty break- 
fast for the traveller, whose contented disposition had solicited no better 
couch than the abode of the unclean animal. The hospitable peasant 
hastily piled some slices of cold meat on a huge piece of bread, to which 
were added a morsel of cheese, and a pint bottle of sour wine; and 
armed with these luxuries, he sallied forth to visit the modest stranger. 
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As he approached the stye, the noise of his footsteps aroused the 
slumbering swine; and an immense pig, doubtless fancying that its 
morning meal was close at hand, made a rush towards the door of the 
covered den, to force an egress into the yard adjoining. But, in per- 
forming this very natural movement, the unwieldy animal placed one of 
his feet on the countenance of the sleeping stranger ; and that individual, 
whose head was apparently full of gendarmes, and whose dreams were 
peopled with nothing but police-officers, turnkeys, and inspectors, awoke 
in a terrible fright, and set up a most fearful howl, perfectly convinced 
in his own mind that the unsaintly hand of a functionary of justice had 
thus assailed his person. Not contented with exercising the powers of 
his voice to their highest key, he also availed himself of the possession 
of arms and legs, and commenced a vigorous attack on the sides and 
head of the offending beast, which kicked and plunged in return, and 
squeaked a discordant chorus to the cries of its assailant. The battle 
was raging in all its fury when Theodore arrived to put an end to it; 
and having deposited his viands in a place of safety, he leapt into the 
stye to restore order. A separation of the combatants was speedily 
effected ; but the stranger was in a most dismal plight. His clothes were 
one mass of filth—their original colour could not possibly be distin- 
guished—and his face was covered with the greasy mire. ‘Theodore 
experienced the utmost difficulty to suppress a hearty laugh; he, however, 
succeeded in overcoming his incipient mirth, and assisted the unfor- 
tunate being to escape from the dirty tenement he had occupied during 
the night. The stranger muttered some words expressive of his grati- 
tude; but Theodore cut him short with a smile, and led him towards the 
pump, thinking that a good wash would be of more service to him than 
all the talking in the world. 

“ Stay!” cried Theodore, an idea flashing across his brain: “ it is 
totally impossible you can travel in those clothes—they are covered with 
filth—and, to tell the truth, emit no very agreeable exhalation. Besides, 
we must never do things by halves in this world: I have been in diffi- 
eulties myself ere now—although, thank God, I obtained a full pardon--- 
and the death of Marie’s uncle made us comfortable. But, while I am 
talking here, you are shivering with cold. Wait one moment, and 
I will bring you a change of raiment—of which,” added the peasant, 
when he was at a little distance, “ 1 think no man ever stood in greater 
need.” 

Theodore did not suffer many moments to elapse before he returned 
to the spot where he left the stranger, whose joy knew no bounds when 
the kind-hearted peasant unfolded a complete suit of clothes. It was 
true that they were neither new nor of the finest texture; but to a man, 
whose raiment has been rolled in a pigstye, anything in the shape of 
apparel would wear a cheering aspect. The soiled garments were soon 
exchanged for the cleanly ones; and Theodore produced the substantial 
breakfast he had brought to allay the cravings of his guest’s appetite. 
To be brief, the poor devil recommenced his march, somewhat happier 
than when he knocked at the cottage door on the previous evening; and 
Theodore felt satisfied with himself for having rendered a service to a 
fellow-creature in distress. 

In the meantime De Rosann and Belle-Rose had awakened from their 
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slumbers, evidently refreshed with their night's rest, and in good spirits 
to continue their journey. 

“ We shall arrive in the neighbourhood of St. Brieue at a suitable 
hour this evening,” said Belle-Rose; “ and will sleep outside the walls. 
To-morrow night we shall see the spires of St. Malo, and the next 
morning we can walk leisurely into the town, put up at a second rate 
auberge,* and send the landlord to have our passports signed at the Hotel- 
de-Ville. When a respectable housekeeper thus answers for you, it is 
not necessary to go thither in person.” 

« And how are we to settle our account at the tavern?” inquired De 
Rosann, who found every thing admirable in his companion’s scheme, 
except his silence on that head. 

“ T have a little purse that will answer all exigencies,” was the reply. 
“ Do you not recollect the worthy uncle’s present at Versailles, where 
you shammed his nephew with a handkerchief over your head?” 

« And yet I did not notice that you transferred it from your prison- 
garb to your present apparel, when old Plombier gave us a change of 
clothes: in his little lodge.” 

“ Suffice it for you to know, my dear De Rosann, that I have a few 
Napoleons in my pocket now,”’ returned Belle- Rose, pulling out four or 
five pieces of the gold coin he named. “ But,’’ added he, perceiving 
that Alfred was lost in astonishment, “I see you cannot comprehend 
how I passed that money into the prison at Brest; and the way I con- 
cealed it must for ever remain a secret, even from you.” 

“It appears you are well acquainted with Theodore,” said Alfred, 
desirous of turning the conversation. 

“ He and I escaped together from Brest,” replied Belle-Rose; “ and 
like Leblond, he is grateful for my aid and advice on that occasion. You 
see he is now settled down as a sober peasant: he possesses an acre or 
two of land round this cottage, which is also his own property; and 
having renounced the follies of youth, he passes his time in tranquil 
rural felicity.” 

* And does not that picture of domestic happiness, which you have 
just now so ably drawn, induce you to imitate his example ?’’ asked De 
Rosann. 

‘« Not in the least,” answered Belle-Rose: ‘‘ 1 could not dwell in the 
country, in the first place: the restraint of a trade, profession, or fixed 
employment, would be insupportable ; and the idea of a parcel of squall- 
ing children is enough to drive one mad. No,” continued Pierre, his 
eyes lighting up with a sudden brilliancy, “such an existence would 
never suit me. Give me the gay capital—the first city in the universe— 
its boulevards, its Palais Royal, its theatres, its restaurants, and its cafés 

—and I can be happy ! 1” 

“ Enthusiast!” exclaimed De Rosann. 

. “ Yes—while conversing on this subject, I am indeed enthusiastic. 
But when I call to mind the happy hours I have passed i in that brilliant 
metropolis—w hen I think of the thousand pleasures it contains, and the 
ever-varying delights i in which it abounds, I do not wonder that foreign- 
ers flock thither in crowds, and tear themselves with difficulty away from 
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the Circean rock; nor am I astonished that so many are daily ruined 
and undone by the charms of the luxurious city !” 

The entrance of Theodore, who came to summon his guests to the 
morning’s repast, interrupted this conversation. 

« And what have you done with the man of a delicate taste ?” inquired 
Belle-Rose ; upon which the peasant narrated all that had taken place 
both in and out of the pig-stye. 

“ Was he handsome or ugly—tall or short—fat or thin—in fine, 
which are his characteristics, that we may consider whether he be a con- 
vict, and if we can recognize him or not.” 

“ To tell you the truth,” answered Theodore, “I did not dare look at 
him in the face, when he had once divested himself of the dirt that at first 
enveloped his person, for fear of laughing outright: but as far as I can 
recollect, he was moderately stout—not very tall—tolerably ugly—and 
awkward in his gait.” 

“ That is a description, my dear Theodore, calculated to suit nine 
men out of any ten,” cried Belle-Rose with a smile: “ it is easy to per- 
ceive that you have never been a clerk in the passport-office at the Pre- 
fecture de Police——But let us leave the hero of the stye alone for the 
present, and think of the repast which the gentle Marie has prepared 
for us.” 

“ Soit!” said Theodore; and they all three descended to the room 
where the orgies of the preceding evening had taken place, and where 
the breakfast was now spread upon the table. 

When the substantial repast was concluded, Belle-Rose and De Rosann 
took leave of their hospitable hosts, and pursued their journey, the former 
again enacting the part of guide as he had done the day before. ‘To be 
brief, they arrived in the neighbourhood of St. Brieue without encoun- 
tering any adventure worthy of record; and on the following evening 
pursued their journey towards St..Malo. The weather was once more 
favourable to their march ; the western breeze still swept the face of the 
verdant country, laden with the saline particles it had collected in its 
passage across the ocean; and the whole aspect of nature was smiling 
and gay. ‘The labourers were abroad, attending to the bounteous har- 
vests which a rich soil produced; the songs of the peasant girls, hasten- 
ing to their daily labour, mingled with the notes of birds, and made a 

‘sweet though incongruous music; the wild flowers, profusely spread 
around, gave a rich perfume to the elastic air, and adorned the broad 
plains on which herds of cattle were tranquilly grazing: here the green 
tobacco-plant occupied wide acres with its somniferous leaves—there 
incipient crops of corn, gracefully waving to the gentle breeze, were pre- 
paring for the destructive hand of the mower*—on one side were thick 
groves of trees—on the other vineyards, soon to teem with heavy bunches 
of ripe grapes. All was one vast garden: scarcely a foot of earth, save 
the beaten pathways, was unoccupied by some flourishing fruit, vege- 
table, plant, or flower; there was no waste of land that the eye could 
detect. 

Belle-Rose and De Rosann often stopped to contemplate the sur- 
rounding beauties of nature; they were not in a hurry to arrive at the 
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proposed end of their journey; they had much more time before them 
than was necessary to complete the distance to which their march of that 
day was to extend; and they were both too glad to breathe the fresh air 
of the country, instead of the close atmosphere of a gaol, to deny them- 
selves the pleasure of dwelling on a fine prospect and lovely scenery. 

It was not till nearly ten o'clock in the evening that they arrived within 
three or four miles of St. Malo. The innumerable lights of the town 
resembled the reflection of countless planets in a deep ocean; and our 
travellers hailed their vicinity as an assurance of safety, and a guarantee 
of success. They looked around them to discover a cottage, or isolated 
dwelling, where they might repose till morning; and the sharp eye of 
Belle-Rose soon distinguished a glimmering light at a little distance. 
Thither they bent their steps; and a quarter of an hour brought them 
to a large farm-house, whose antique gables and quaint architecture were 
visible beneath the rays of the moon that now emerged from behind the 
dusky vapours of night. A _ high railing surrounded the old building ; 
and when De Rosann agitated the gate, which was carefully locked, the 
loud barking of a dog within the enclosure speedily aroused the attention 
of the inmates. 

** Silence, Azor—silence !”’ cried the voice of a man who issued from 
the farm-house; and in a moment the faithful animal ceased his dis- 
cordant howling. 

« Two travellers claim your hospitality for the night; and where they 
meet with a friendly welcome, they are not ungrateful,” cried Belle-Rose, 
as the man approached the gate of the railing, and seemed to hesitate 
whether he should open it or not. But the frank and unsophisticated 
manner in which Pierre had uttered the above demand and assurance in 
the same breath, the respectable appearance of our hero and his compa- 
nion, as far as could be judged in an uncertain light, and the naturally 
kind disposition of the farmer—for he it was in person—terminated his 
doubts in favour of the two travellers, and the gate flew open to give 
them admittance. | 

Introduced to the interior of the dwelling, neither De Rosann nor 
Belle-Rose were sorry to see a large fire burning on the ample hearth ; 
for although the chilly season of the year had passed, still the nights 
were far from warm, and the damp air imparted a shivering sensation to 
those who were long exposed to it. 

*¢ Messieurs,” said the farmer, when he had once more shut and barred 
the front door, “ you are as welcome to all my poor dwelling affords as 
if you were my own brothers. But I am afraid things will not be quite 
so comfortable as I could wish; for my wife is ill in bed with a fever— 
and a man, you know, makes but a sorry housekeeper.” 

‘* No apology is necessary,” returned De Rosann, drawing his stool 

closer to the fire; “a mouthful of bread is all that we require; for I 
fancy we are more fatigued than hungry.” 
_ “I do not mean to say that I have got nothing but dry bread,” re- 
Joined the farmer with a smile, as he opened a cupboard from which he 
took cold ham, douilli, and the remnants of a large turkey ; “ all I wished 
you to know was that I am incapable of cooking meats to serve up a hot 
supper: but such as the provisions are, eat and be welcome.” 

‘* Meseems that you make good cheer, my friend,” cried Belle-Rose, 
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casting a glance at the turkey, and then turning to the farmer: “ to 
judge by your suppers, your dinners must be exquisite.” 

* Ah! I understand your allusion,” answered the man: “ it is true 
we have fared sumptuously to-day—which is not our custom; for our 
means are limited, and our wants easily satisfied. The fact is, that about 
four hours ago a carriage broke down in the main road close by, and 
three travellers, with a servant, were obliged to put up at my house ; for 
one of the ladies—” 

“ There were ladies amongst them, eh?” interrupted Belle-Rose, in 
that careless manner which he frequently assumed. 

“‘ Two ladies and a gentleman,” replied the farmer ; “ and the elder of 
the ladies hurt her ancle in such a manner that it ‘was impossible for her 
to proceed on foot, as the gentleman at first proposed. But it appears 
that they were in no particular hurry to arrive at St. Malo—and when I 
offered the use of my rooms, with good food, and good beds, the whole 
party resolved upon staying here till the morning. That is the secret 
of the roast turkey and the boiled ham,” added the peasant with a smile. 

“ Are we not intruding, then, upon your hospitality?” asked De Ro- 
sann. “ Your house must be full—and we are perhaps two too many.” 

* Not at all,’’ answered the farmer, with a sincerity that the most sus- 
picious could not doubt; “the dwelling is spacious enough ; and if you 
do not care about sleeping in a room that has never been occupied for 
upwards of thirty-three years, it is at your service. There are exactly 
two bedsteads in the apartment ; and when you have done your supper, 
I will myself fetch a couple of mattresses, sheets, and blankets, to place 
upon them.” 

** This will turn out an adventure, my dear fellow,” cried Belle-Rose, 
addressing himself to Alfred. ‘ A chamber not occupied for the third 
of a century—a haunted room, perhaps, such as you read of in the works 
of an English authoress of repute, Ann Radcliffe, I think. Oh! assur- 
edly this is an adventure !’’--and Belle-Rose laughed heartily at his 
conceit. 

* You do not believe in ghosts, then?” inquired the farmer with a 
singular expression of countenance, which involved a degree of mystery 
unintelligible to our hero and his fellow-traveller. 

* Certainly not; nor does any rational being,’ returned Belle-Rose, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

“ Nor I,” added the farmer ; ‘ and since you treat superstitious tales 
with the same ridicule as I do, I will explain wherefore the chamber in 
question has been locked up during a period of thirty-three years. Had 
you been afraid of spirits, | should have remained silent.” 

“ But you would have suffered us to sleep in your haunted room all the 
same,” interrupted De Rosann with a smile. 

* Yes,” said the peasant, “because I have no other apartment to give 
you, and because I know that you may sleep in that one with impunity, 
as the story of its being haunted is a silly fable handed down to me by 
my deceased father. It is as follows: —About thirty-three years ago 
my father was sitting one evening in this very room, when a violent 
knock at the gate aroused him from his supper, and drew him to 
the door. A traveller demanded a night’s lodging, as you, gentlemen, 
have done ere now, and as hundreds do in the course of the year. My 
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father instantly invited the stranger to enter—sate him down to as good 
a supper as the house afforded—and, when his meal was concluded, 
showed him to the identical chamber which gave rise to this tale. Early 
on the following morning the house was surrounded by gendarmes, and 
the stranger was taken prisoner. It appears that he had committed a 
most horrible murder on the person of some nobleman at Paris—”’ 

‘¢ Was not his name Francois?” exclaimed De Rosann, thrown en- 
tirely off his guard by the resemblance which this singular tale bore to 
the one he had heard narrated at Brest, and recollecting the circumstance 
of the deceased malefactor having lodged at a farm-house in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Malo. 

* That was his name,” returned the farmer, casting a searching glance 
at Alfred, who now noticed his inadvertency, and became red with con- 
fusion. 

“ We were reading of this very trial a day or two ago, in an old 
number of some journal,” said Belle-Rose hastily : “‘ but pray proceed ; 
your account tallies exactly with that which we perused in the news- 
paper.” 

‘* There is but little more to add,” continued the farmer, from whose 
mind all suspicion—had he for a moment entertained any—was entirely 
banished by the address of Belle-Rose. “ The stranger was conveyed 
to prison, and was condemned to expiate his crime at the galleys for life. 
Since that moment the apartment he occupied has been closed up; for 
my father, who was somewhat superstitious, declared that the ghost of 
the murdered nobleman would not fail to haunt it on the anniversary of 
the day when Francois was arrested by the gendarmes.” 

“‘ Has it never been opened?” inquired De Rosann. 

“ Once or twice I have myself visited it, to show my wife that I am 
not afraid of ghosts or spirits,” answered the farmer; “ but as the 
house is large enough for my small family, and for an occasional tra- 
veller or friend, I have never thought of turning the chamber to any 
use." 

“ Well,” cried Belle-Rose, rising from his chair, “if you will have the 
goodness to conduct us to the haunted apartment, I will soon show you 
that my courage is not to be intimidated by the ghosts of all the mur- 
dered counts and marquises in France. But ere I receive any more 
favours at your hands, my worthy host, will you excuse me if I be im- 
pertinent in asking your name ?” 

** Louis Dorval, at your service,” returned the farmer 

“ T shall not forget it,” said Belle-Rose. “ Let us now proceed to 
the mysterious chamber.” 

Dorval—since the reader is at present acquainted with the name of 
the hospitable farmer—took the candlestick in his hand, and conducted 
his two guests up a narrow staircase that terminated in a gallery, along 
one side of which were windows looking into a yard at the back of the 
house, and on the other were the doors of the various bedchambers. 
At the end of the corridor was the apartment destined to receive De Ro- 
sann and Belle-Rose. The lock for some time resisted the strong hand 
of Dorval; but it eventually yielded to the rusty key, and the travellers 
followed their guide into the haunted room. It was large and airy ; the 
ceiling was somewhat discoloured here and there with damps, which the 
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heat of no occasional fire repressed ; and the bedsteads were mouldering 
away as rapidly as disuse and worms could consume them. 

« Well—what do you think of the bedchamber wherein you must this 
night repose?” asked the farmer, holding up his candle to cast the light 
into as wide a circumference as possible. 

‘¢ T see no reason why it should not be very comfortable,” answered 
De Rosann. 

‘‘ Nor I,’”’ added Belle-Rose, with a yawn. 

‘I perceive you are fatigued,” said Dorval, “ and desirous of a good 
night’s rest. Stay one moment, and [| will fetch your mattresses.” 

The farmer left the room as he uttered these words, and returned in 
a few minutes, laden with the necessary apparatus for making up the 
beds. The arrangements were speedily completed ; and having wished 
our hero and his companion an undisturbed repose, he withdrew to his 
own apartment. 

No sooner had Louis Dorval closed the door of the haunted apartment, 
as it was called, than Belle-Rose hastily threw off his clothes, and took 
refuge against the damp air in his warm bed. De Rosann made two or 
three remarks relative to the singularity of their arrival at the very house 
in which Francois had been arrested; but a few unmeaning monosylla- 
bles were all the replies he could obtain. He therefore relinquished the 
unpleasant task of maintaining a conversation alone, and soon saw the 
utility of so doing; for a certain nasal music, emanating from Belle- 
Rose’s couch, made him aware of the attention which would be paid to 
his discourse. 

De Rosann himself did not experience the slightest inclination to sleep. 
A thousand ideas occupied his mindwand repelled the advance of slum- 
ber. He no longer felt fatigued with the effects of his day’s journey, 
nor did he once think of courting the charms of sleep by retiring to his 
bed. He recollected that in the identical chamber, where he was now 
seated, a murderer had reposed three and thirty years ago. Perhaps he 
had slept in the very bed destined to receive himself. De Rosann was 
not superstitious—he laughed in derision at the bare mention of a spirit, 
or an allusion to the possibility of the existence of ghosts—he believed 
that matter alone was visible, tangible, and capable of motion—he knew 
that when the organized body, called Man, had rendered up its life, sen- 
sations and organs performed their functions no longer, and that the 
decomposing clay could not return from the dark tomb to whose jaws it 
was consigned ; and at the moment when he found himself alone, as it 
were—for Belle-Rose slept soundly—in the apartment that recalled a 
thousand terrible images to his mind, he did not dread the sudden ap- 
pearance of aught supernatural; but he felt a species of indescribable 
awe—an aversion to close his eyes—a nervousness that made him start 
at each trivial sound—which the bravest occasionally feel when in pecu- 
liar situations, and which are invariably experienced during a vigil by 
the side of a corpse. 

It was in vain that he endeavoured to change the subject of his 
reflections. Imagination is often obstinate, as well as fanciful; and we 
may occasionally essay to turn the rush of torrents from their course, 
or to roll back the Alpine avalanche, with the same chance of success 
as hope to banish unpleasant ideas, in order to make room for felicitous 
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ones. The gory head of Francois rolling away from the platform of 
the guillotine—the disfigured trunk that remained upon the horizontal 
plank—the shapeless mass of dead flesh which had fallen at his feet 
during the riot, and which he knew was the massacred body of Edouard 
—then the solemn silence of the chamber, the dim flickering of the 
candle, the dubious shadows it cast upon the wall, and the low respiration 
of Belle-Rose, who, having changed his position, breathed hard no 
longer—all these agitated the mind of De Rosann, and expelled every 
inclination to slumber. 

‘‘ This is childish!” he at length exclaimed, as he caught himself 
looking fearfully round the room after a sudden noise: ** I scarcely 
know what I am doing—to be terrified at the sound of a mouse, or the 
creaking of the timber—perhaps a beam opening, and evacuating con- 
fined air, a circumstance which often happens in old houses:”’—and he 
endeavoured to laugh at his folly, but the echo returned his mirth in 
such dismal reverberations, that they resembled human groans—or at 
least his fancy invented the similitude. ‘ And there are strangers in 
the spacious dwelling,” continued he, musing aloud: ‘“ how ridiculous it 
would be to disturb them with my idle fears. Still this room is lonely— 
a murderer has slept—that is to say, lodged here; for sleep could not 
have visited his eyes. — A gentleman and two ladies—in a carriage, with 
a servant—to condescend to honour these miserable walls with their 
presence !—It would have been as well had that Louis Dorval not 
troubled us with his tale about poor Francois—the unfortunate old man, 
who was betrayed by Edouard, and was guillotined but so short a time 
ago. Every one sleeps—Belle- Rose sleeps—all eyes in this house are 
closed save mine ; and I cannot sleep. The idea of that old man—with 
his grey hair—and they did not respect those hoary locks—but they 
severed his head from his body! And here am I, like the hero of some 
romance, shut up in a haunted chamber, and afraid of my own shadow: 
not even like the hero—for the first thing universally done in such 
situations is to examine the apartment—an operation I have not yet 
had the courage to perform.” 

Pleased with the idea, which partially renovated his sinking spirits, 
De Rosann seized the candle, and walked round the room on tip-toe. 
On each side of a spacious fire-place were large cupboards, with doors 
carved in an antique style, standing half opened, and revealing the dusty 
shelves within. Alfred cast a hasty glance into the first; but, as he 
expected, found nothing. He then proceeded to the second, and was 
about to retire after even a slighter investigation than he had bestowed 
on the former recess, when a small bundle of papers, entirely covered 
with dust, met his eyes. A sudden idea struck him—rapidly as the 
flash of lightning darts across the vaulted heaven. He placed the candle 
on the mantle-piece, for table there was none; and having assured him- 
self that Belle-Rose slept, he drew the packet from the corner wherein 
it lurked. A thick piece of parchment, that had already materially 
suffered from the damps, enveloped a quantity of papers, many of which 
were half destroyed by age or vermin: several of them were, however, 
still legible, and one or two existed entire, having escaped the tooth of 
the mouse, and the undying hand of time. De Rosann cast a hasty 
glance over the first that came to hand—the word “ DenNEVILLE” met 
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hiseye! Not a doubt that these were the documents of which Frangois 
made mention in his tale, remained in his mind; and he hailed the 
possession of those papers with an internal satisfaction, and a feeling of 
delight, that he could not account for. 

His first impulse was to sit down and decypher one of the letters, for 
such the documents proved to be: but at that moment a voice within 
him appeared to ask, “ If he were justified in perusing those papers, and 
in retaining possession of them? Was he certain no relative to the 
deceased marquis still existed ? and if there were any surviving scions of 
the ancient family, would it not be a robbery to withhold deeds that 
were perhaps important ?” These reflections made De Rosann hesitate ; 
and then the fear that Belle-Rose might awake and suspect the nature 
of his occupation, determined him to refrain from satisfying his curiosity, 
at least for the present. He accordingly divided the papers into two or 
three parcels, concealed them about his person, and carefully burnt the 
parchment which had enveloped them, as well as a few scraps where 
the writing was totally illegible, or where there had never been any. 

No sooner had De Rosann concluded this arrangement, than a strange 
suspicion entered his mind that Belle-Rose was not asleep. He gently 
approached the bed, and gazed upon the features of his companion ; but 
not the slightest evidence appeared to support the supposition. Belle- 
Rose slumbered tranquilly on his pillow—De Rosann coughed somewhat — 
loudly—and the noise produced no effect. Our hero accordingly re- 
treated towards his own couch, satisfied that Belle-Rose did not feign the 
deep sleep in which he was apparently wrapped. 


(To be continued in our net.) 


THE ALPINE ECHOES. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEF. 


WHEN wakes the light at early morn, 
Then, from his distant mountain home, 
I list to bear my lover’s horn, 
Which seems to say, “ I come!” 
And as from Alp to Alp the sound, 
By Echo wafted, speeds to cheer, 
Nearer and nearer each rebound 
I hail,—and joy to hear ! 


When sunset tints our glaciers bright 
With rosy hues, then forth I rove, 
And whisper, in the waning light, 
The name of names I love. 
And still as to the vales around, 
Farther and farther, less and less, 
Echo to Echo wafts the sound, 
Then Echo’s aid I bless! 
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£ 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND.* 


Some time has elapsed since a copy of this extraordinary work was 
forwarded to every periodical of any consequence ; but little notice 
has been taken of its existence. It is true that the Quarterly Review 
devoted a couple of pages to pronounce a very severe judgment 
upon it: farther than this, however, we know of no other review 
that has yet appeared of a work which contains statements too 
singular to be idly passed by. It is professedly written by no less 
a person than the Right Honourable Lady Anne Hamilton, the sister 
of his Grace the present Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, and of 
the Countess of Dunmore ; but many of its details and speculations 
are of so extraordinary a character, that no one must lightly con- 
sider the nature of the extracts we presently intend to Yay before 
our readers. To say that we believe one-half which we read in 
these two volumes (extending to seven hundred and four pages) 
would be to proclaim ourselves open traitors to our Queen and 
country: and to assert that we totally disregard every sentence, 
and attach not the slightest degree of credibility to a single page, 
would be a statement scarcely less preposterous. Either the most 
gross—the most despicable—the most unpardonable—and the most 
hateful malignity dictated the contents of the ‘‘ Secret History ;” 
or, on the other hand, we must infer that there is much connected 
with several defunct members of the royal family of which the 
nation at large is totally unaware. As impartial reviewers—as 
men who are desirous of seeing through every telescope save that 
of prejudice—how shall we boldly and unadvisedly assert the for- 
mer: and as Englishmen—as patriots—as religious observers of 
social order and respect towards our deceased sovereigns, how 
shall we presume to attach credence in a bad sense to the latter? 
But let us not attempt to dictate to our readers the line of belief 
which they are to pursue: let us suffer the book to speak for itself, 
and give it that fair chance which will either lead to its condem- 
nation—to the scorn—the contempt—and the opprobium of all who 
hear of it ; .or to its creating a degree of sensation which the lately 
published work of Lady Charlotte Bury never excited. 
The authoress, in an address to the reader, observes that— 


“* The source from whence this work proceeds will be a sufficient 
guarantee for the facts it contains. A high sense of duty and 
honour has prompted these details, which have been for many years 


on the eve of publication.” 

The second sentence in this paragraph remains unexplained. 
The first important extract, which we shall make from the text, is 
the following :— 





rs Secret History of the Court of England; from the Accession of George the 
Third to the Death of George the Fourth, &c. By THE Ricut Hon. Lapy ANNE 
HAMILTON. 2 vols. 8vo. Stevenson, Wellington Street, Strand. 1832. 
SEPTEMBER, 1838, 
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‘“‘ The unhappy sovereign (George III.) while Prince of Wales, 
was in the daily habit of passing through St. James’-street and its 
immediate vicinity. In one of his favourite rides through that 

art of town he saw a very engaging young lady, who appeared, 
by her dress, to be a member of the Society of Friends. The prince 
was much struck by the delicacy and lovely appearance of this 
female, and, for several succeeding days, was observed to walk out 
alone. At length the passion of his royal highness arrived at such 
a point, that he felt his happiness depended upon receiving the 
lady in marriage. 

‘¢ Every individual in his immediate circle, or in the list of the 
privy council, was very narrowly questioned by the prince, though 
in an indirect manner, to ascertain who was most to be trusted, 
that he might secure, honourably, the possession of the object of his 
ardent wishes. His royal highness, at last, confided his views to 
his next brother, Edward, Duke of York, and another person, who 
were the only witnesses to the degal marriage of the Prince of 
Wales to the before-mentionod lady, Hannan Ligutroot, which 
took place at Curzon-street Chapel, May Fair, in the year 1759. 

‘*¢ This marriage was productive of issue, the particulars of which, 
however, we pass over for the present, and only look to the results 
of the union. 

‘Shortly after the prince came to the throne, by the title of 
George the Third, ministers became suspicious of his marriage with 
the quakeress. At length they were informed of the important 
fact, and immediately determined to annul it. After innumerable 
schemes how they might best attain this end, and thereby frustrate 
the king’s wishes, they devised the ‘ Royal Marriage Act,’ by 
which every prince or princess of the blood might not marry or 
intermarry with any person of less degree. This act, however, was 
not passed till thirteen years after George the Third’s union with 
Miss Lightfoot ; and therefore it could not render such marriage 
illegal.” 


From this untoward circumstance, Lady Anne Hamilton deduces 
the sad mental aberration with which his majesty was afflicted. 

The next paragraph worth offering to the public, is that relative 
to the long-contested authorship of the letters of Junius :— 


** Numerous disquisitions have been written to prove the identity 
of Junius; but, in spite of many arguments to the contrary, we 
recognize him in the person of the Rev. James Wiimort, D.D., 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, and Aulcester, Warwickshire, and 
one of his majesty’s justices of the peace for that county. 

“ Dr. Wilmot was born in 1720, and, during his stay at the 
university, became intimately acquainted with Dr. Johnson, Lord 
Archer, and Lord Plymouth, as well as Lord North, who was then 
entered at Trinity College. From these gentlemen, the doctor 
imbibed his political opinions, and was introduced to the first 
society in the kingdom. At the age of thirty, Dr. Wilmot was 
confidently entrusted with the most secret affairs of state, andwas 
also the bosom friend of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
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the Third, who at that time was under the entire tutorage of Lord 
Bute. To this nobleman Dr. Wilmot had an inveterate hatred, 
for he despised the selfish a of Toryism. As soon as the 
Princess of Mecklenburgh (the late Queen Charlotte) arrived in 
this country in 1761, Dr. Wilmot was introduced as the especial 
friend of the king; and this will at once account for his being 
chosen to perform the second marriage-ceremony of their majesties 
at Kew Palace, as before related. 

“A circumstance of rather a singular nature occurred to 
Dr. Wilmot in the year 1765, inasmuch as it was the immediate 
cause of the bold and decisive line of conduct which he afterwards 
adopted. It was simply this: the doctor received an anonymous 
letter, requesting an interview with the writer in Kensington Gar- 
dens. The letter was written in Latin, and sealed, the impression 
of which was a Medusa’s head. The doctor at first paid no atten- 
tion to it; but during the week he received four similar requests, 
written by the same hand; and, upon the receipt of the last, 
Dr. Wilmot provided himself with a brace of pocket pistols, and 
proceeded to the gardens at the hour appointed. The doctor felt 
much surprised when he was accosted by—Lord Bute! who imme- 
diately suggested that Dr. Wilmot should assist the administration, 
as her majesty had entire confidence in him! The doctor briefly 
declined, and very soon after commenced his political career. 
Thus the German princess always endeavoured to inveigle the 
friends of the people. 

‘Lord Chatham had been introduced to Dr. Wilmot by the 
Duke of Cumberland; and it was from these associations with the 
court and the members of the several administrations, that the 
doctor became so competent to write his unparalleled ‘ Letters of 
Junius.’ ” 


Lady Ann Hamilton then subjoins a fac-simile of the doctor’s 
hand-writing, which in type is as follows :— 

“‘T have this day completed my last letter of Ju—s and sent 
the same to L—d S—ne. J. W. March 17, 1772.” 


Without comment upon this strange paragraph—which we can- 
not believe, inasmuch as we attribute to the vanity of Dr. Wilmot 
the autograph words on which the sole testimony of the above state- 
ment rests—we pass on to the next extract which we deem it 
necessary to make :— 


“In the early part of this year, (1786) the prince was married to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. Messrs. Fox, Sheridan, and Burke were present 
upon the occasion, as also were some of the relatives of the bride. 
After the ceremony, Mr. Fox handed them into a carriage, and 
they drove to Richmond, where they spent some days. In the 
interim, the queen was made acquainted with the marriage. Her 
mapely requested an audience with the prince, which was immedi- 
ately complied with. The queen insisted on being told if the 
aig of his marriage were correct. ‘Yes, madam,’ replied he, 

ec. &e.” 
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It will be perceived, that, after the letter recently published by 
a noble lord in the Edinburgh Review relative to this affair, we 
cannot enter upon comment, even if we were so inclined. We 
shall csi proceed to reprint from this extraordinary book 
the next passage which we consider to be worthy of public 
interest :— 


‘Tt now becomes our painful duty to speak of the remaLes of 
this ‘ ILLUSTRIOUS FAMILY.’ 

‘‘ It is one of the unnatural distinctions of royalty, and which is 
often fatal to the happiness of society, that their ways are not the 
ways of the other sons and daughters of humanity. Though royal 
blood is not of itself considered a barrier against marriage, the 
very few persons that are eligible to marry a king’s daughter, be- 
sides the unsurmountable difficulties which religion opposes to such 
unions, makes them almost amount to absolute exclusion. 

“It would argue a callous heart not to feel the force of the 
above refiection, while speaking of the royal daughters of Queen 
Charlotte. They were at this period in the bloom of youth, in all 
the glowing exuberance of health, but from the real enjoyment of 
which the miserable etiquette of regal splendour, and the feigned 
prudery of their mother, debarred them. In the full meridian of 
their state, possessing every exterior advantage calculated to excite 
vulgar envy and admiration, these royal ladies were less blessed, 
in reality, than the daughters of peasants, who were free to marry 
the men of their choice. When this secluded state of royalty is 
considered, the reflecting mind will feel disposed to exercise 
charity and forbearance; but the subjects of our*present notice 
partook of rather more of female frailty than ought to have been 
allowed. We have heard, indeed, of the most desperate excesses 
committed by royal ladies, and are ourselves acquainted with an 
accoucheur, who officiated under a circumstance of a lamentable 
kind, INDEPENDENT OF THE BIRTH OF Captain Gartu!” 


This is no novel scandal :—the world has already heard enough 
of the pretensions of Captain Garth to high though illegitimate 
degree : we, however, thought it necessary to reproduce the above 
passage here, in order to show the reader how the greater portion— 
of which this is a fair sample—of the whole book rests upon mere 
assertion, without the slightest collateral aid of proof in the shape 
meee or authenticated document. 

assing over a considerable period of time in the chronological 
dates of this work, which are pretty correctly kept, we find the 
ensuing passages in reference to the death of Sellis :— 

** One or two other professional persons p1p examine the body of 
poor Sellis, and, if they had been aLLowED TO GIVE THEIR 
OPINION, would assuredly have convinced every honest man of 
the impossiBiLity of Sellis’ being nis own MURDERER. One of 
these, Dr. Carpue, has frequently been heard to say, that ‘ THE 
HEAD OF SELLIS WAS NEARLY SEVERED FROM HIs BODY, and that 
EVEN THE JOINT was CuT THROUGH!!!’ Dr. Carpue has also 
stated, ‘no man could have the power to hold an instrument in his 
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hand to cut onE-E1GHTH of the depth of the wound in the throat of 
Sellis !’ 
* * * * * 


‘‘ We regret, with Sir Everard Home, that ‘so much pains 
should have been taken to involve in mystery the murder of 
Sellis,’ but such pains were taken in the PALACE, AND NOT BY THE 
pusiic! Sir Everard’s description of the matter, however, is only 
calculated to involve it in still greater mystery and contradiction ! 
For instance, ‘he found the body laying on his side on the bed, 
the throat so effectually cut that he could not have survived above 
a minute or two!’ How aman could cut his throat so effectually, 
when lying on his side, for ‘HE HAD NOT EVEN CHANGED HIS POSI- 
TION, is rather a puzzling matter to people of common sense! yet 
Sir Everard says, ‘ the length and direction of the wound was such as 
left NO DOUBT OF ITS BEING GIVEN BY HIS OWN HAND!’ Ina con- 
versation we had with Mr. Place, the foreman of the jury, a few 
weeks since, that gentleman informed us ‘ the man lived TWENTY 
MINUTES after his throat was cut!!!’ We do not mean to say 
that Mr. Place’s knowledge of this matter is to be put in com- 
petition with that of Sir Everard Home ; but Mr. Place urged this 
circumstance to us aS CONFIRMATORY OF SELLIS HAVING MURDERED 
HIMSELF. It is, therefore, very extraordinary that Sir Everard 
Home did not set the talented foreman right upon this all- 
important point, as it might have been the means of producing a 
widely-different verdict!’ With regard to ‘the hands having no 
marks of violence upon them,’ we can only say that such an 
account is contrary to the report of other persons who saw them as 
as well as Mr. Home; for both his hands and wrists BoRE EVIDENT 
MARKS OF VIOLENCE ! 

* * * * * 

‘*The wash-basin was in the stand, but was HALF FULL OF 
BLOODY waTER! Upon examining Sellis’ cravat, it was found to 
be cut. The padding which he usually wore was covered with silk 
and quilted; but, what was most remarkable, both THE PapDING 
AND THE CRAVAT WERE CUT, as if some person had made an at- 
tempt to cut the throat with the cravat on; then, finding the 
woollen or cotton stuffing to impede the razor, took it off, in order 
more readily to effect the purpose.” 


The account of the Coroner’s Inquest and of the particulars atten- 
dant upon the death of Sellis, is of course a long and interesting 
one: but not a single statement—not an iota of evidence—not a 
jot of testimony are brought forward to encourage the ridiculous 
belief that a murder was actually committed by an illustrious 
prince upon a low-born valet. That Sellis was murdered we feel 
assured ; but that his murderer was a fellow-servant, jealous of his 
victim and of the privileges he enjoyed in the noble duke’s house- 
hold, is equally apparent. It is ridiculous—it is worthy of the 
highest degree of vituperation, to attempt to draw horrible infer- 
ences from a case where the principal person, whose name is un- 
pleasantly involved, was as immaculate as the babe unborn. 
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We now pass on to a statement relative to King Leopold of 
Belgium, which is couched in no measured terms, but which we 
are fortunately enabled to contradict. Speaking of his intended 
marriage with the Princess Charlotte, the authoress says :— 


‘‘ While staying at the city of Ausburgh, in the early part of 
the year, we heard various reports upon the subject in question, 
and the paper of the day having met our eye, what were our 
feelings when we read the annexed paragraph ! 


‘‘ Augsburg, Jan. 10, 1816. 
‘¢« The Gazette of this city contains the following article from 
Vienna of January 3rd. Yesterday was celebrated, in the cathedral 
church of St. Stephen, in the presence of the reigning Duke of Saze 
Cobourg, the marriage of his brother, Prince Leopold, with the young 
and beautiful Countess of Cohaky,(?) according to the rites of the 
Catholic church.’ 


‘‘ In contemplating this circumstance, every honest man must 
view the conduct of Leopold with indignation. Example is gene- 
rally considered preferable to precept, and Leopold embraced this 
opportunity of showing himself a convert to such doctrine. George 
the Third committed pigamy ; his son George did the same; and 
the remaining Hope of England was destined to be a victim to 
similar wickedness ! 

“¢ After some formal correspondence, the regent sent a message 
to both houses of parliament, on the 14th of March, to announce 
the marriage contract of his daughter, the Princess Charlotte, with 
his serene highness the Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg. Sixty 
thousand pounds were voted to the illustrious couple, annually ; 
and, in case of her royal highness’ demise FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
PER ANNUM were to be paid to the prince -for his life. Sixty 
thousand pounds were also granted for their outfit.” 


The anecdote, which would impute an act of bigamy, under the 
most exaggerated circumstances, to the reigning King of Belgium, 
belongs to the biography of another individual. It was the Prince 
Cobourg Cohari, Leopold’s brother, who married the beautiful . 
countess : and the issue of that union is the Duke de Leuchtenberg, 
the husband of Donna Maria of Portugal. 

The next important subject to which Lady Anne Hamilton pro- 
ceeds is the death of the Princess Charlotte; but here the asser- 
tions and inferences of the right honourable lady are so preposte- 
rous and unwarrantable—we should speak in far harsher terms 
were we noticing the lucubrations of a man—that we must refrain 
from extracting any portion of this sad episode. Suffice it to say, 
that a more wicked falsehood and a more untenable supposition 
than those to which we immediately allude were never propagated 
in a civilized land. We, however, consider it decent and ad- 
visable to draw a veil over this part of the ‘Secret History,” and 
introduce our readers to a less melancholy though still not infeli- 
citous subject. We refer to the proceedings against the Princess 
of Wales, which Lady Anne Hamilton is desirous of representing 
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in the light of a barbarous and shameful conspiracy against an 
injured and innocent woman. Touching this matter, the annexed 
anecdote is related in the ** Secret History :”— 

‘¢A certain personage sought for an interview with an indivi- 
dual whom we will disguise under the name of Captain Rock. 
‘ Well,’ said his royal highness to the captain, ‘ I wish to engage 
your services ; you are well acquainted with Italy ; we expect the 
Princess of Wales will be at Pisa in about three months, and as 
you have served us before, we suppose you will have no objection 
to do so again; you shall not want for cash.’ The offer was 
accepted, and his royal highness wrote this offer upon paper, and 
a sum was advanced on the evening of the same day. This mean 
slave of power departed; but, before following the instructions of 
his royal employer, went off to London, and communicated to 
Lord Castlereagh his mission, requiring five hundred pounds more, 
declaring the written promise should strictly be enforced, as he had 
been a loser by his former services. The amount demanded was 
given. ‘ I assure you, my lord,’ said the captain. I will execute 
my commission well; but I must also be paid weil. Lord Castle- 
reagh assented, and this unmanly spy took his leave of England to 
wait the expected arrival of the princess at Pisa.” 

Speaking of the circumstances immediately antecedent to the 
death of the wife of George IV., the authoress relates the follow- 
ing strange story :— 

“ From Thursday her majesty seemed regularly to get worse, and 
the inquiries after her health by the people at large were equal to 
the interest she had raised in the country. It was pretty generally 
said that her majesty’s danger arose from a stoppage in the bowels. 
Various were the yemedies prescribed; and, among innumerable 
others, a bottle of Croton oil, with the following kind letter, was 
sent to an individual of her majesty’s household: 

6 Sate, 

‘*¢ ¢T am aware that nothing but the great the very great danger 
her majesty is in, would excuse this unauthorised intrusion; but, 
learning from the papers the nature of her majesty’s complaint, I 
have taken the liberty to forward to you, with the view of having 
it handed to Dr. Maton or Dr. Warren, a medicine of strong 
aperient properties, called ‘Croton Oil,’ one drop of which is a 
dose. There is no doubt but it is known to some of her majesty’s 
medical advisers. It is but lately known in this country. It may 
be proper to observe, that Dr. Pemberton has himself taken it. 
I have given it to more than one person; its operation is quick and 
safe. Two drops, when made into pills with bread, usually pro- 
duce alvine evacuations in half or three quarters of an hour. It 
has struck me that this medicine may be administered with suc- 
cess to her majesty. At all events, I can have done no harm in 
taking the liberty to suggest it. Fearful of appearing anxious to 
make myself obtrusive, I have declined giving my name. 

‘©* Your’s respectfully, 


‘+ A CHEMIST.’ 
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«© ¢ P.S, Some suspicion may, perhaps, be attached to the circum- 
stance of this letter being anonymous. I can only answer, that 
Dr, Warren or Dr. Maton will know the medicine to be what it is 
represented; if not, the chemist at Hammersmith may be re- 
ferred to. 

‘© ¢ Gop SAVE THE QuEEN!’ 


‘¢ Both the medicine and the letter were referred to Dr. Pem- 
berton, of Great George-street, Hanover-square, who used to at- 
tend her majesty, but had been obliged to give up practice from 
suffering with the ‘tic douloureux.? The poor old man came, 
though bent double with pain, saw the remedy, and gave it as his 
decided opinion, ‘that, if a passage cannot be obtained in any 
other way, I certainly would try this, which is sure to have 
EFFECT, as without it her majesty must die; I have, indeed, taken 
two drops of it myself, therefore the queen might very safely 
take one. 

“« When the king’s physicians were told Dr. Pemberton’s opinion, 
they still persisted that they could not take it upon themselves to give 
her majesty the medicine !” 


We now come to one of the most extraordinary portions of this 
extraordinary book —a passage so extraordinary, indeed, involving, 
as it does, the name of one of the most illustrious of England’s 
bards—that we shall quote it, and suffer the reader to draw his 
own inferences, without venturing to offer our opinion. On the 
subject of George the Fourth’s visit to Ireland, Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton writes as follows :— 


‘«¢ The despicable figure which the king made at this period, and 
the fulsome flatteries bestowed upon him by the Irish people, did 
not escape the keen penetration of the illustrious and patriotic 
Lord Byron. We had the pleasure of his lordship’s acquaintance 
for some years before his lamented death; and he was in the habit 
of sending us many brilliant effusions of his muse, which he pro- 
bably never intended for publication. But the following verses, 
on the subject of which we have just been speaking, possess so 
much poetical beauty and justness of expression, that we cannot 
refrain from gratifying our readers by inserting them in this place. 


THE IRISH AVATAR.* 


Ere the daughter of Brunswick is cold in her grave, 
And her ashes still float to their home o’er the tide ; 
Lo! George the triumphant speeds over the wave 
To the long-cherish’d isle, which he lov’d like his—bride. 
* * . *. * 


When TuLty arose, in the zenith of Rome, 
Tho’ unequalled, preceded, the task was begun ; 
But Grattan sprung up like a god from the tomb! 
Of ages, the first, last, the saviour, the one. 


gma is the Hindoo expression for a divinity assuming the human form, and 
residing on carth. 
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With the skill of an Orpheus to soften the brute, 
With the fire of Prometheus to kindle mankind, 
Even Tyranny, listening, sat, melted, or mute, 
And Corruptioa shrunk, scorch’d, from the glance of his mind. 


But back to my theme ; back to despots and slaves ! 
Feasts furnished by Famine, rejoicings by Pain ; 
True Freedom but welcomes, while Slav’ry still raves, 
When a week’s Saturnalia has loosened her chain. 


Let the poor squalid splendour thy wreck can afford 
(As the bankrupt’s profusion his ruin would hide) 
Gild over the palace. Lo, Erin, thy lord! 
Kiss his foot with thy blessing for blessings denied.”’ 


oe * * * * 


Such are the most prominent features of a book, which, as we 
- before observed, should either be received with the most unmitigated 
execration or the most appalling wonder. That much is palpably 
untrue, wicked, and absurd, no one can for a moment doubt: but 
we must not wilfully and blindly condemn the whole, because we 
do not wish to believe it. It is a strange and difficult subject—and 
one with which, perhaps, we of the present generation have scarcely 
any right to meddle. Not but that we freely enough canvass the 
merits of our early kings, and therefore on the same principle may 
do the same by monarchs who are only recently deceased. We 
must, however, recollect, that the biography under notice is cer- 
tainly not written by an impartial pen, and is consequently in 
some degree unworthy of implicit credence in that respect alone. 
It must also be borne in mind that the higher the individual, the 
more open is he to censure and to blame; for the less facilities 
does he find in concealing his peccadilloes, which are usually 
amplified into enormous crimes by the numerous enemies his exalted 
station necessarily encourages. With these few observations, we 
now dismiss a work which contained statements of too extraor- 
dinary a nature to be silently passed over. At any rate, we cannot 
be accused of having acted imprudently in thus noticing the book 
itself; for if it be a tissue of lies and absurdities, we shall have 
adduced sufficient samples of its contents to hold it up to the scorn 
and contempt of all good and enlightened men ; and if it be true, 
we see no reason why the crimes of the high and the mighty 
should be more industriously concealed or glossed over than those 
of individuals moving in the middle walks of life. 
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ECONOMY OF THE MONTHS. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Beauty of the Season.—Partridge Shooting.—Marine Excursions.—Advantage of 
Sea Air.—Superiority of Brighton —Fnglish Sunsets in September.—St. Giles, 
the Patron of Beggars.—British Museum.—Sir Richard Steele.—Fires of London 
and Moscow.—Securities of the Elective Franchise.—September fatal to Royalty. 
—Death of William the Conqueror, Oliver Cromweil, James II., Louis XVIIL., 
and Ferdinand VII.—St. Bartholomew.—Massacre of the Hugonots.—Bartho- 
lomew Fair.—Ruralities.—Exaltation of the Holy Cross.—Physiology.—Nutting. 
—Fine Weather.—The Autumnal Quarter.—Feast of St. Michael.—The Hero’s 
Birth-day.—Nelson Memorial. 


SEPTEMBER is the month in which we enter upon the autumnal 
quarter, when our days and nights are equal, when, towards its 
close, we begin to listen, almost in terror, for the approach of the 
equinoctial gales. ‘* Yet,” says Dr. Forster, in his Perennial Calen- 
dar, ‘‘ we may expect very pleasant weather during this month. For 
whether the summer has been cold, warm, or showery, September, 
in all latitudes lying between 45 and 55 degrees north, produces, 
on an average, the finest and pleasantest weather of the year. As 
we get farther south, the pleasantest temperature is found in Oc- 
tober. More northward than 55 degrees, the chills of autumn are 
already arrived, and we must look for temperature to August.” 
«« Now softened suns a mellow lustre shed, 
The laden orchards glow with tempting red; 


On hazel boughs the clusters hang embrown’d, 
And with the sportsman’s war the new-shorn fields resound.” 


Yes, on the first of the month, partridge-shooting begins: and, 
if we err not in judgment, the day is auspicious. St. Swithin, it is 
true, paid us his customary respects in July, not forgetting us 
even in August. There have been partial rains to a considerable 
extent; but the little birds were most of them strong on the wing 
ere the torrents fell; and their loss has been comparatively slight. 
At this time, remarks a veteran at the sport, “ the birds spring 
near at hand, and we seldom fire at more than the distance of forty 
yards. Ifthe shooter takes his aim but tolerably well, it is almost 
impossible for a bird at this distance to escape the circle or dise 
which the shot forms.” Hares, also, at this season of the year, sit 
closer, and being, at the same time, thinly covered with fur, may 
easily be killed with this sized shot at thirty or thirty-five paces. 

September, too, is the month when, as Tom Hood, or somebody 
else, observes— 

* Boiling, broiling, stewed in steamers, 
Aldgate flares in Margate manners ; 
Fleet-Ditch, Shore-Ditch, both are streamers ; 
London flags, deserted banners.’” 
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Badinage apart, this is the most delightful of all the seasons for 
the coast; and sadly are they to be pitied who are unable to 
snatch a few weeks for the enjoyment of its many pleasures. The 
sea air—that of Brighton to wit—is so bracing, so exhilarating, 
that it seems to renovate even the sickliest and most enfeebled 
frames. 

We have named Brighton, par excellence ; for the air of Brighton, 
beyond that of any other w atering-place we ever visited, makes us 
feel strong as Hercules, and buoyant in spirit as though we had 
inhaled laughing gas. To those, indeed, of tender lungs, the 
softer and less elastic breeze of Hastings, or of Devon, may prove 
more beneficial. 

Then, again, the sun-sets of September—the English sun-sets 
of September! It has been justly remarked by an agree- 
able writer of the day, that ‘* the sunsets of September in this 
country are unrivalled for their infinite variety, and their indescrib- 
able beauty. Those of more southern countries may, perhaps, 
match, or even surpass them, for a certain glowing and unbroken 
intensity. But for gorgeous variety of form and colour, exquisite 
delicacy of tint and ‘pencilling, and a certain placid sweetness and 
tenderness of general effect, which frequently arise out of a union 
of the two latter, there is nothing to be seen like what we can 
show in England at this season of the year.” True! we have 
witnessed English sunsets which, with all their intrinsic splendour 
and divine magnificence—with all their glorious and hallowed 
associations—we could never, through an eternity, forget! 

In our almanacs, the Ist of September is dedic ated | to St. Giles, 
the patron saint of beggars. Quere—what may be the affinity 
between St. Giles and the respectable neighbourhood of 


«« Dyott Street, Bloomsbury Square’’? 


From the lst to the 7th of September, the doors of the British 
Museum are closed. 

Sir Richard Steele, one of our best essayists and dramatists, died 
on the Ist of September, 1729. Sir Richard’s ‘‘ Epistolary Cor- 
respondence” is eminently interesting. 

The great fire of London, the origin of which was never traced, 
commenced on the 2nd of September, 1666. Moscow, now the 
largest city in Europe, was also destroyed by fire in September, 
1812. The latter conflagration began about the 15th, soon after 
the entrance of the French army under Bonaparte. It is gene- 
tally understood to have been effected, as a patriotic act, by Ros- 
topchin, the Russian governor. At all events, it rendered Moscow 
too warm, as winter quarters, for the invading host: it was a fatal 
fire for Napoleon. In contemplating the restoration of the cities 
of London and Moscow, each a pheenix from its ashes, who shall 
say that from evil good may not be deduced ? 

"Those who are not in the habit of consulting acts of Parliament 
ought to be reminded, that there are six days in this month to 
which the attention of those who may be desirous of se curing their 
elective franchise should be spec ially directed. The six days 
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referred to are—the 2nd and 9th, the 5th and 8th, the 15th and 
24th. On the 2nd and 9th, the two Sundays preceding the 15th, 
it is required that lists of objections to county electors, and also 
claims and objections respecting borough lists, be affixed to church 
doors. On the 5th, overseers of parishes and boroughs, having 
made out their “‘ Burgess Lists,” as directed under the Municipal 
Reform Act, must deliver those lists to the town-clerks. On the 
8th, town-clerks are to cause their burgess lists to be posted in 
some public place in the respective boroughs, there to remain till 
the 15th. On, or before, the 15th, claims of persons omitted in 
the burgess lists, and objections to persons improperly inserted 
therein, must be given to the town-clerks in writing. Notices of 
objections must also be given to the persons objected to. From the 
24th of September till the lst of October, lists of claimants, and 
of persons objected to, must be fixed by the town-clerk in some 
public place of each borough. 

Perhaps no month out of the twelve could be selected that has 
not proved, more or less, fatal to royalty---to the great as well as 
to the little of our species. Without entering upon chronological 
research, however, it occurs to us, at the moment, that September 
is a month extensively distinguished by the number of earthly 
rulers who have quitted this transitory scene within its round. 
William the conqueror died on the 9th of September, 1087 ; 
Charles V. on the 22d, 1558: Oliver Cromwell (a king in all but 
the name) died on the 3rd of the month, in 1658; James II. on 
the 16th, in 1701; Louis XVIII., in 1824; and Ferdinand VII., 
in 1833. We have no doubt that the list might be much enlarged. 

According to certain fabulous historians, St. Bartholomew the 
Apostle, whom we were obliged unceremoniously to push aside last 
month, derived his name and descent from the family of the Ptolo- 
mies. He is said to have taught Christianity in the south of 
Arabia; and, according to Eusebius, to have carried thither the 
Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew. Chrysostom tells us that he 
preached in Armenia and Natolia; and, if we may accredit a later 
writer of legends, he suffered crucifixion at Albania-pyla (now 
Derbent, in Persia). The ancient church had an apocryphal gospel, 
bearing his name. Of this, nothing has been preserved. It will 
not be forgotten, however, that St. Bartholomew’s Day (a festival 
of the church of Rome) was selected for the massacre of the Hugo- 
nots in France. This was in the reign of Charles IX., under the 
auspices of that monster in the form of woman, Catherine de Me- 
dicis, two hundred and sixty-six years ago. Half the nation, with 
the sword in one hand and the crucifix in the other, fell with the 
fury of wild beasts upon their unarmed and defenceless brethren. 
The king himself was seen firing with a musket, from a window of 
his palace, upon the unhappy wretches who had escaped into the 
streets naked from their beds, and were endeavouring to save 
themselves by flight. The victims of this horrible slaughter, which 
continued for thirty days, in nearly all the provinces, were caleu- 
lated at 30,000. For this, the Pope ordered a discharge of cannon 
—a jubilee—a procession to the church of St. Denis—and a Te 
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Deum ; for this, the parliament of Paris decreed an annual pro- 
cession on St. Bartholomew's Day, to offer up thanks to God; 
and of this cold-blooded outrage, this demoniacal sacrifice, the 
French newspapers, only a few years since, spoke as une rigueur 
salutaire ! 

Now, to shift the scene : 


“« Oh for a change, the excitement of the storm !” 


And what a storm there is in Smithfield, even if the elements are 
calm, at the opening of Bartholomew Fair on the 3rd of Septem- 
ber! After a homely country feast—a harvest-home, for instance— 
how exquisite must be a regale upon huge coarse oysters at the 
temperature of seventy degrees, and hot fried sausages in one of 
the ‘* parlours” of ‘* Bartlemy fair!” But there is no economy at 
fairs, especially at such a fair as that of the patron saint of Smith- 
field. Should any of our “ country cousins,” impelled by curio- 
sity, or the love of fun, venture within its purlieus, let them beware 
of their pockets. 

From Bartholomew Fair, in Smithfield, we pass—a happy 
change !—to the nut-groves of the country, the dear country, where 
maids, brown as the nuts, smile upon us with their dark, bright, 
laughing, love-inspiring eyes, as we hook the ripened clusters 
from the boughs. On the 14th of the month, our Roman Catholic 
brethren celebrate the festival of the Holy Rocd—or, as it is desig- 
nated more at length, the exaltation of the Holy Cross—in comme- 
moration of the alleged miraculous appearance of the cross to Con- 
stantine in the sky, at mid-day. According to some writers, how- 
ever, we are assured that the festival was instituted on occasion of 
the recovery of a large piece of the pretended * real cross,” which 
Cosroes, king of Persia, had taken from Jerusalem when he plun- 
dered that city, The emperor Heraclius defeated him in battle, 
and carried it back in triumph to Jerusalem. Alas! the evil was 
not at an end. Quoting from Rigordus, a historian of the thir- 
teenth century, Brady, in his ‘¢ Clavis Calendaria,” tells us that 
‘the capture of this wood by Cosroes, though it was recaptured 
by Heraclius, was a loss to the human race they never recovered ;” 
for, says Rigordus, in the plenitude of his credulity and judgment, 
‘‘ the mouths of our ancestors, previously to the horrible sacrilege, 
used to be supplied with thirty, or, in some instances, according to 
their faith, with thirty-two teeth; but, since the cross was stolen 
by the infidels, no mortal has ever been allowed more than twenty- 
three.” What an admirable physiologist was the learned Rigordus ! 
Or, how mankind must have ‘* progressed,” in the recovery of their 
lost teeth, since the thirteenth century! Most of our youthful 
** compatriots,” we believe, can find two-and-thirty dents to crack 
their nuts—such, at least, as choose to incur the risk of fractures, 
loss of enamel, &c. It is a bad practice: but we are not of those 
who are disposed to “ quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having 
no other reason but because we have hazel eyes.” Formerly, about 
the 14th of September, the boys of Eton School were accustomed 
to have a play-day, “in order to go out and gather nuts, a portion 
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of which, when they returned, they were to make presents of to 
the different masters; but before leave was granted for their ex- 
cursion, they were required to write verses on the fruitfuluess of 
autumn, and the deadly cold of the coming winter.” It is re- 
corded that, on the 14th of September, 1731, ‘‘ being Holyrood 
Day, the king’s huntsmen hunted their free ‘buck in Richmond 
New Park, with bloodhounds, according to custom.” We know 
not whether the custom be continued. 

It is asserted, in the ** Perennial Calendar,” that, on the 15th of 
September, the weather on an average is, at least six times out of 
seven, fine on this day. Murphy tells us that it will be so this 
year; ergo, we have serious apprehensions on the subject. 

The autumnal quarter commences on the 23d; and few require 
to be informed that the 29th, the feast of St. Michael, a day me- 
morable in culinary annals for the destruction of geese—is qguarter- 
day in another sense of the term. 

Perhaps it may not be so generally recollected that the 29th of 
September is the anniversary of the birth of England’s chief naval 
hero, who, were he now alive, would this day complete his 80th year. 
Nearly three-and-thirty years have passed away since Nelson gained 
the glori ious victory of Trafalgar ; ; and it is only now that measures 
are in active progress for perpetuating, in stone, the memory of 
deeds that can never, to the thousandth generation, be effaced 
from the hearts of a grateful posterity. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. 


Anp France has awaken'd from stupor profound, 
And the watchword has roused all her champions around ; 
And the din of their weapons struck loud on the ear, 
As it hearken’d the tread of the cavalry near. 
But the tyrant has marshall'd his warriors in vain, 
And his culverins thunder’d again and again, 
For the stones, that the citizens tore from the street, 
Laid the cohorts of royalty dead at their feet :— 
And their numbers increased—for they fought to be free— 
And they poured on the foe like the waves of the sea ; 
While the din of the tocsin, that echoed on high, 
Was drowned in the fervour of liberty’s cry ! 
Victor Hugo. 
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STRAY LEAVES. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LADY-EMIGRANT. 
(Continued from p. 184.) 


September 15th.—Left Bloomingburgh at six o’clock. A fine 
bright morning, but a little cold and autumnal-like. As our road 
now lay entirely through the woods, the cheering sunbeams that 
occasionally pierced the thick foliage made us feel how much the 
glorious eye of day can enliven even the gloom of the lone forests. 
We journied several miles without there being any opening in the 
wilderness sufficient for the site of a rude cottage; while the wild 
and shrill note of some unknown bird, as if scared at the approach 
of man, continued for hours without any variation; and which 
reminded us that we were now, for the first time in our lives, in 
the solitary depths of an American forest. The lengthening line 
of road, between dark and impenetrable woods on either hand, 
where silence reigned unbroken, save by the monotonous cry of 
this wild bird, filled us with awful sensations that were alike new 
and peculiar, There we sate, mute and thoughtful, as if afraid to 
break the surrounding stillness that awed us. I remembered my 
dear sister, and the sensations she described when she first rode 
from Llangollen to Clwydd, as she looked behind her and saw 
mountain on mountain rise, as if those rocky giant barriers were 
closing after her, and shutting her out from home for ever! And this 
feeling came strongly upon me when I looked back and beheld the 
distant line of road dwindled to a small light thread, which anon 
became lost in closing forests, on whose lofty tops the far-off arch 
of the concave heavens appeared to be based. 

After a ride of eighteen miles we reached Monticello, and 
alighted at a respect table- looking little inn; but I was so ill with 
headache that I was glad to throw myself upon a bed, where I lay 
until our party had refreshed themselves with dinuer. We then 
proceeded towards our next resting-place, distant fifteen miles. 
Our road lay through wildernesses,— 


‘‘ Where wilds immeasurably spread, seem lengthening as you go !” 
y 5} , g \ Q 


It was all woods, woods! without any variation to lessen the 
tedium of traversing them; until we reached White Lake, which 
is the name of an inn that stands upon what I took to be a wild 
moor, but what I was informed was “a clearing”—a piece of 
ground on which the timber has been cut down, and afterwards 
reduced to ashes. At this little inn a somewhat singular character 
presented herself, in what I considered to be a true specimen of a 
a backwoods’ Yankee woman. She brought to my mind Meg 
Merrilies when my eyes first fell upon her. She wore a gown of 
coarse reddish-brown cloth; while her hair, which was of a fine 
glossy black, was divided on the forehead and descended upon her 
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shoulders. Her eyes were dark, large, and brilliant,—her com- 

lexion tanned and brown,—and her age might be about forty. 
Her person was tall and straight; and she soon showed us how 
active she conld be; for the room, which was all in disorder on 
our entrance, was quickly put to rights; and a good fire was soon 
blazing upon the clean-swept hearth. In the front of the fire she 
placed a most comfortable, high-backed arm-chair, in which she 
said ‘* the sick lady, poor dear! should rest ; ;” and looking kindly 
in my face she said, with a benevolent smile, ‘ You are strangers 
in these parts,—from England, I suppose ? Well, you come to a 
wild country,—but you must not let your hearts sink. Mine did 
when I was first brought into these woods; but I am as much at 
home in them now as if I had been born in them.” At this 
instant a man, in complete forest garb, entered the apartment ; 
who, had he been old enough, I should have taken for the 
Leatherstocking of Cooper’s Pioneers. Before he had time to 
put away his rifle, * Well, what luck?” enquired our hostess. 
“‘T guess these are all,” replied the hunter, handing to her what I 
supposed to be two young hen pheasants, but they informed us 
they were the partridges of the country. My husband, who re- 
collects something of the natural history of them, says, they are 
neither the one nor the other. Like our pheasants they roost upon 
trees, but seldom venture into the open ground. At some seasons 
of the year, the “‘drumming” noise that they make by beating 
with their wings against the sides of a prostrate log or tree, leads 
the hunter to discover their re treats, and ¢ onsequently brings upon 
them sure destruction. This ‘ drumming” is said to resemble 
distant thunder ; but how distant the chronicler does not, I believe, 
testify. 

In a short time the table was spread for tea, and the brace of 
American partridges formed part of the repast. The meat of those 
birds was white as that of a chicken, and the flavour excellent. 
Here, as on the preceding evening, the driver seated himself at 
the board as we rose from it, and our hostess presided for him in 

recisely the same manner that she had done for us. When the 
on for retiring came, she offered some apologies for our bed-room 
which was a art cut off from one side of the sitting-room, and 
which was ie in a preparatory state for plastering, so that we 
could see from within it what was passing elsewhere, and we 
found that our kind hostess and her hunter occupied the room 
adjoining. As I was just sinking into a calm repose, the tinkling 
of a bell, close to our little low window, startled and aroused me. 
We heard our hostess call out to some one, to *“ drive that cow 
from the stranger’s window ;” and by the increasing rapidity from 
andante to p» esto of the tinkling measure, and the tones sinking 
from fortissimo to pianissimo, we concluded that we should be no 
more disturbed. But again the teasing larum broke our slumbers, 
and in vain we culled out, as loud as did Richard, to * silence 
that dreadful bell!” but the cow grazed on where ‘the sweetest 
tufts were to be found, and enjoyed at the same time her music 
and her rumination. It is the custom, we are told, to allow the 
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cattle to graze where they list, without confining them in en- 
closures; and in order that they may be traced in their woody 
haunts, a bell is suspended from the neck of the cow that leads the 
van ; just as it is in our flocks of mountain sheep, where there is 
commonly a bell-wether. From which is derived the saying, that 
‘¢ he, or she, bears the bell,”—that is, they lead or are first in the 
calling or circle to which they belong. 

September 10th.—We arose not much refreshed ; and after par- 
taking of a good breakfast, resumed our journey at seven o’clock, 
with the reiterated kind wishes of our hostess for a safe journey. 
I remembered that on my first travelling in Ireland, on leaving 
Drogheda for Dundalk, the man at the inn wished us safe, in- 
stead of the usual “ good-day,” or ‘‘ pleasant journey;” and his 
farewell salutation implying danger, as I believed, 1 looked at 
every mud cabin with the suspicious eye of terror, lest some of the 
raw-boned, half-clad creatures that were sometimes seen peeping 
from their burrows by the roadside should issue forth as a band of 
regular cut-throat robbers; but, in spite of my worst fears, we 
reached our journey’s end without any molestation from these 
honest sons of Erin. So did our hostess of White Lake in bidding 
us farewell, and wishing us safe, conjure up the probability of 
ravenous wolves and bears rushing upon us from their dark lairs ; 
but the sun shone out brightly, and a fine aromatic odour came 
wafted from the sweet-scented shrubs of the wilderness, which 
cheered the spirits and turned the wild forest into a garden of 
sweets ; for, 





** The eye of delight sees every thing bright.” 


Mr. T and § left the boat and botanized as we ascended 
the hills, which now became more frequent, as well as steep. 
They found the scarlet lobellia, as well as the ‘‘ everlasting,” grow- 
ing in great profusion along the roadside; and a few elegant little 
strangers—children of the forest! were introduced to my ad- 
miring gaze; and when we discovered any resemblance to our 
native plants, we amused ourselves with making out the degree of 
relationship, and wished for the assistance of our friend D 
(but vainly wished!) with his more accurate and extensive know- 
ledge of botany. After an agreeable ride of four hours, our road 
made a sudden turn round a steep hill, and presented to us a view 
wholly unexpected, and delightfully pleasing, after the straight 
unvarying track which we had been pursuing so long. The river 
Delaware stretches its blue line of waters in the far distance, while 
the dark and regular forest seemed softened into woods of a plea- 
sing and varied character. A wide open heath lay before us; 
after crossing which we rapidly descended to the valley, amidst 
several farms apparently well cultivated, with rather pretty cot- 
tages, mostly painted white ora dull red, scattered through the 
cleared grounds. We were told that many Dutch families had 
settled here,—and the large barns, the draw-wells, the cleanliness 
of the houses, and the peculiar dress of the women, indicated them 


to be such. 
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On reaching the Delaware we found the bridge unfinished, and 
therefore had to be ferried over the river. Our driver was very 
much disposed to swim his horses across to save expense, and 
wished us to remain in our seats ; but we did not choose to run any 
such risks, and therefore all entered the ferry-boat and were safely 
landed upon the opposite shore. We found a small inn, but only 
stopped to refresh the horses, and then drove on to Forbes’ 
Tavern, where we dined. On Forbes’ farm we saw, for the first 
time, a field of fine Indian corn; it was luxuriant, and seems a 
noble kind of grain. We observed great variety in the colour of 
the heads, some of the grain being of a bright yellow, some a 
straw-colour, some as dark as mahogany, and some nearly white ; 
and sometimes a single ear would contain grains of several colours, 
such as white, brown, yellow, &c. We loitered rather too long at 
this place, having found the landlord a very intelligent man ; for 
ere we had proceeded over three or four miles, the sun began 
rapidly to decline behind the western hills; and we had forgotten 
that the long and agreeable twilight of England does not exist in this 
part of America; for here, when the sun has set, night closes in 
rapidly. Before we were almost aware of it we found ourselves 
overtaken by the gloom of approaching darkness; and ere we had 
travelled another mile or two, the indistinct forests faded into 
awful obscurity. We now heard strange hootings and noises, and 
every sound was magnified into the yelling of a panther or the 
howling of a wolf; and when the driver stopped our conveyance, 
and desired my husband and § to walk up the steep mountain, 
the load being too much for his horses, my heart quite sank within 
me lest they should be attacked by some monster of a bear or 
other savage animal. The recollection of what I had been told at 
Newburg, that we were going into a country of wolves and bears, 
now rushed upon me; and I sat in fearful agony, until at length 
our vehicle stopped before a miserable hut, our driver hallooing 
until a man appeared at the door, with a light in his hand, and 
desired to know what we wanted. The driver said he wanted to 
know if we could cross the bridge over a considerable stream of 
water at a short distance ahead of us? The man assured us that 
we could not; for it was not to be effected by daylight without 
eminent risk. We had met a waggon on the road, and the driver 
said that it must have come over the bridge. The man answered 
that it had crossed the ford. Our charioteer then smacked his 
whip, but we all called out to him to stop; for neither he nor any 
one of us was acquainted with this ford ; and the old man assured us 
that it was extremely dangerous, and that the four horses were 
scarcely able to drag the light waggon through the stream, while 
we had but two horses, and our boat-load was very heavy. We 
then enquired if we could have beds if we remained there all 
night? and the old man said they would do the best they could for 
us. The driver grumbled,—he said we might go on very well,— 
that the man only wished to detain us for his own interest,—and 
that he would not put up his horses in such a miserable place. On 
further enquiry, we ascertained that it was four miles beyond the 
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dreaded bridge to the inn we had proposed to sleep at,—a fearful 
distance in pitchy darkness through an unknown forest! Any 
shelter was preferable to the risk of meeting the perils my fancy 
had conjured up. We therefore agreed to stay; and alighting 
from our boat we entered the humble dwelling. I certainly was 
never in so comfortless a place before! A woman, without a cap, 
her long black hair dangling about her face and neck, was sitting 
up in a miserable truckle-bed suckling a new born infant,—three 
or four small children were standing around her, one asleep on 
the foot of the bed, and a girl of about fourteen in one corner of 
the room washing. I returned to the door, and looked out once 
more on the night ; but all was so dark and appalling, that we pre- 
ferred the miserable appearances within to the risks that we might 
encounter if we continued our journey. There was another room 
in the log-cottage, in which the little girl, having given over her 
washing, prepared us a miserable beverage which she called tea. 
This was to be our sleeping apartment; but it required some 
ingenuity in the arrangement; and the aid of the awning of our 
boat, with sundry coats, cloaks, shawls and other travelling equip- 
ments, in order to render the plan practicable. However, grum- 
bling was of no use; we had made our own election ;— 


“ Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when restless Sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.” 


September 17th.—Soon after dawn we prepared to explore the 
difficulties to which night had lent such terrors; and we had 
reason to be thankful that the statement of our host of the humble 
mansion had induced us to stay with him; for we found the bridge 
quite impassable for any sort of carriage: and it was with difficulty 
that we on foot picked our cautious way over the loose planks and 
yielding rafters; while the ford was so deep, and the banks so 
steep, that it was with much care and exertion that two men, who 
happened to be working near the spot, kept the boat and its 
contents from being overturned in the stream. I shuddered at the 
idea of what must have been our fate had we followed the fool- 
hardy advice of our driver,—and we all felt truly grateful towards 
that All-seeing Power, whose eye equally pervades the haunts of 
civilized life, and the gloomy depths of the American wilderness. 

We breakfasted at Mountville, a cleanly farm-house surrounded 
by a garden and farm-yard. We fell into conversation with an 
Englishman, whose appearance seemed above the station he held 
about the farm. He told us that he had left England with the 
idea of farming in America; but finding things so different to 
what he had been told, he judged it best to keep the little money 
he had brought over with him until he should be able to judge from 
experience what was to be made by farming on his own account. 
Mr. T highly commended this prudent step; and remarked, 
that if many of our countrymen who had emigrated had followed 
his example, we should not hear of ruin and disappointment attend- 
mg them back to England. 
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The next stage afforded us a more pleasant ride, for we passed 
several well cultivated farms, with good peach and apple orchards 
upon them. We were told that it is the custom, for any one that 
wishes, to enter any orchard and fill his pockets with the best fruit 
he can lay his hands upon; and when our driver jumped down 
from his perch, and scrambled over the fence into an orchard, 
bringing back with him a considerable store of apples and peaches, 
and we remonstrated with him upon the impropriety of taking 
that which belonged to another, he really looked quite astonished ; 
and after munching a few of the finest specimens, he took the 
trouble to turn his head half round towards us, and ‘ guessed 
that we had got considerable strange English notions consarning 
America.” 

We arrived at Webber’s by noon: rested and dined. While we 
sat in the porch we observed a hunter bringing, on his lusty 
shoulders a fine deer, which a few minutes before had lain stretched 
at its ease in the shade of the lofty pine; but the man had obtruded 
upon its haunts, and sent the leaden messenger of death to its 
fluttering heart. At dinner steaks cut from this very deer formed 
part of our repast,—but whether 





. it irked me, the poor dappled fools 
Being native burghers of this desert city 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gored,”— 


or whether the touching soliloquy of Jaques coming into my head 
checked my appetite, I know not, but in truth I could not relish the 
venison,—for the speckled trout that had all but leaped from the 
silver stream hard by into the frying-pan, was a far greater dainty to 
my palate. Here, as at former resting-places, we observed that there 
were no hired domestics. Three neat pretty girls performed the 
offices of cook, waiter, and nurse; and I begin to think that to be at- 
tended by principals, instead of menials, is no bad exchange. There 
was no ‘ Hostler, if you please!” nor ‘* Please ma’am to remember 
the chamber-maid,”—nor did our pretty waiter bustle herself into our 
way, and assume a look that seemed to say, ‘‘ You have forgotten 
to pay me.” I heartily wish some alteration for the better re- 
garding such matters, could be brought about in England! I do 
not forget that in my youthful days the pleasure of an invitation to 
the mansion of some lady of rank, to me, whose means were 
limited, was considerably diminished by the fearful reckoning of 
what it would cost; for although our lady friend would send her 
carriage for us, we must give the coachman and footman, or foot- 
men, their fee or compliment ; then the lady’s-maid would oblig- 
ingly offer her assistance, for which condescension there would be 
a something expected. Probably we should be invited to view 
something new or interesting in the green-house or hot-house, and 
the gardener would present a nosegay at the carriage window on 
our return, as a hint that he expected an acknowledgment for his 
kind services; and thus one private visit would cost us as much as 
a couple of operas or concerts. And as the middling classes 
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imitate and ape the higher in their modes and fashions, so a 
friendly cup of tea would cost half-a-crown; and for losing a 
rubber of whist, you were consoled by forfeiting a shilling ‘ card- 
money,” deposited under the candlestick. Such were the taxes 
upon society under the name of vails. 

The recollection of the preceding evening cautioned us not to 
linger too long; we therefore arrived at Ward’s by six o’clock. 
This inn stands upon a good road, leading to what is called ‘* The 
Lake Country,” and is a good deal travelled. Mr. Ward is a civil 
and an intelligent man, and has, we were informed, by his own 
industry and good management, in a few years, obtained a little 
independency. This proof that little fortunes may be realized in 
the back woods is very satisfactory to our present feelings and 
condition. At the tea-table there was both variety and abundance. 
We had some of the most delicious honey I ever tasted. It was 
so clear and bright that it looked like the dew of flowers; and its 
flavour and sweetness were equally delicious. We were now draw- 
ing nigh to the end of our journey, and the thoughts of a new life, 
as well as a home once more of my own, filled my mind with a 
feverish excitement. On retiring to rest I found a large Bible, 
embellished with tolerably executed illustrations, placed upon the 
dressing-table. It lay open at the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, 
and the print represented the children of Israel in the wilderness 
feasting upon manna and quails. I gazed upon the engraving, and 
read the chapter with feelings I shall not attempt to describe. I 
had often read of the wilderness before, but I had now passed 
through it! We who had lived from our childhood amidst all the 
fascinating charms of polished society, had bade farewell to the 
busy bustling world, with all its cares and all its magic allure- 
ments, and were about to become children of the desert—inhabi- 
tants of the primeval forest! 

September 18th.— Set out after breakfast and travelled nine miles 
of the worst road we had yet seen in America. However we got 
safe to Montrose about noon; and at the first sight of this little 
town in its nonage, I felt much surprise as well as pleasure. It is 
already the capital of the county of Susquehanna. Here then, 
thought I, we may be said to have arrived at the end of our 
travels in safety, for the farm that my husband had pitched upon 
when he visited the Beechwoods is situated but five miles west of 
this place. I expected to have found a few humble cottages, such 
as form some of our poorer English hamlets and Welsh villages ; 
and my surprise was increased when I was told that ten years ago 
the dark forest spread its gloom where now the sunbeams play 
upon the smiling habitations of man. There was something pecu- 
liarly strange to my mind in these my first glimpses of the earliest 
Stages of society. In good old England we are accustomed to 
attach the present to a long chain of the things that are past. 
Few of us, I should think, form correct ideas of a new settlement 
—a peopled desert! and peopled, too, by persons possessing all 
the requisites for social life and domestic comfort. "Tis a fairy 
tale that we have never listened to in our nurses’ arms. We have 
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heard of forests,—but they have been rife with their mane 
castles, giants and dwarfs, and frightful savage monsters! Our 
villages have their churches and ‘‘ivy-mantled towers,’ — our 
border towns and cities their ruined castles,—all of which look 
back to bye-gone ages for the date of their origin ;—whilst here, 
man cuts his way through the forest,—the proudest monarch of 
the woods falls beneath the stroke of his axe, and the lofty pine- 
tree soon forms the walls of his habitation; and in a few days you 
see him surrounded by his family, as much at home as if they 
the had taken possession of the inheritance of a long line of 
progenitors. 


SOULT AND WELLINGTON ; 
OR THE TRIUMPH OF PEACE. 


Tue car of the victor is spotted with gore, 

And, crushed by its wheels, fairest hopes bloom no more ; 
The cry of the widow, the orphan’s wild wail, 

Are drowned by the shouts which the conqueror hail. 


Yet dear to our hearts are the names of the brave, 
Who fell ’mid the carnage their country to save ; 
And dear are the heroes who yet live to see 

That country the boast of the happy and free! 


The thunder of cannon no longer alarms— 

The steed’s heavy tread—and the clanging of arms !— 
And peaceful the valley, and verdant the plain, 

Where blood was once streaming ’mid heaps of the slain. 


The bold sons of Albion, the valiant of Gaul, 
Once foes in the field, but now brothers in hall, 
Unite to proclaim that the brave are true friends ; 
And after the conflict hostility ends. 


The heroes of France and of England have shown 
An example sublime by the world seldom known ; 
T'wo nations—fierce foes, and long rivals in fame- 
Concede in their chiefs to each other their claim. 


The redoubtable Soult and brave Wellington now, 
With wreath-circling laurels adorning their brow, 
Have plighted each country in love and in peace 
That hatred and malice for ever shall cease ! 
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THE FATHER: 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A NOBLEMAN, 
* * * * * * * 


Ir was about twenty years ago, ere I succeeded to my present title, that 
I was returning one evening to my father’s house from that of a friend 
with whom I had been dining. Oh! the fatal evening! I remember 
it but too well—'twas in the winter time—thick clouds enveloped the 
planets of the night, while their sombre hue threatened the earth with 
deluging rain. A low wind scarcely disturbed them in the boundless 
regions of space ; but fruitlessly the moon essayed to pierce their density 
and cast her rays upon the world. Yet the lamps were bright in Bond- 
street, and I hardly regretted not having ordered a carriage to call for 
me: but I walked hastily onward, till something glittering on the pave- 
ment attracted my attention. 1 stooped and picked it up; "twas a beau- 
tiful ring, with a black stone, and on that stone wasa name. Five yards 
before me two individuals were anxiously looking about for an object 
they had apparently lost. I accosted them; and by the glare of the 
lamp, discovered the features of the most lovely girl in the world. She 
was leaning on the arm of an old gentleman, sixty years of age at least, 
who afterwards proved to be her father. The ring I had found was the 
cause of their search ; and as I tendered it to the young lady, she smiled 
on me with so much sweetness, that she ravished my soul—although at 
the same moment a large tear stole down her cheek ; for the lamp cast 
its rays direct on her bewitching countenance. 

** A thousand thanks, Sir,” she said, in a melting tone of voice. 
“ That ring was my poor mother’s: she is now no more ;—but her me- 
mory is dearly cherished by me. In pulling off my glove, I imadvert- 
ently dropped that precious relic. We thought we might have lost it at 
the theatre whence we are come.” 

The father cut short his daughter’s explanation by thanking me again 
with uncommon civility; and having wished me “a good night,” he 
moved rapidly on. I, however, heard him gently chide his daughter for 
having kept “the stranger standing in the cold.’’ Those were his 
words. 

That night no sleep visited my pillow: the transitory view I had had 
of so lovely a creature’s face chased away slumber, and dwelt perpetually 
inmy mind. I then discovered that, if there be not love at first sight, 
there is frequently a deep impression made on the heart, which may 
essentially control our actions in after years. 

A fortnight elapsed, and I still dreamt of nought save her with whom 
I had only exchanged two words: but at length I met her again. It 
was at a theatre—no matter which—and she was again accompanied by 
her father. I was welcomed with a smile when I addressed her, and 
with an excess of politeness by the old man, who was indeed rather pro- 
fuse and cringing in his civilities, as if he did not feel precisely on the 
same level as myself. The reason of this, however, soon developed 
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itself; for, during a brief conversation, I ascertained that his name was 
Benson, that he was a tradesman, and that pecuniary misfortunes had 
frequently embarrassed him in the prosecution of his business. I also 
learnt the place of his residence: it was Oxford-street. 

“ Tradesman—shop!” were the words that rang in my ears all night 
long. ‘ Tradesman—shop!” was all I uttered, when my father, next 
morning at breakfast, put some common-place question to me. 

“ You were at the theatre last evening, William, were you not 7” said 
he. ‘“ Why—you tell us nothing about the performance, the play, or 
the spectators. Who was there?” 

« The tradesman.” 

“Indeed! And what piece was performed ?” 

“ The shop,” was my reply: and I left the room to retire to my own 
chamber, where I sate down for the purpose of pondering more at liberty 
on the lovely Miss Benson. A strange sentiment of curiosity filled my 
mind. I was desirous of ascertaining whether so innocent a girl served 
in the shop herself, and whether she was exposed to the rude gaze of her 
customers. To Oxford-street I accordingly hurried. “ Benson, Ha- 
BERDASHER, in large letters over a door, met my eyes: with fear and 
trembling I entered, and discovered Mr. Benson, assisted by two or three 
boys, very busily engaged in attending to the wants of those who went 
thither to make purchases. I inquired for his daughter, and was shown 
to a neat little parlour at the back of the shop, where she was sitting ; 
for she did not serve in the shop. 

“ You are kind, very kind,” said she, “ thus to remember individuals 
who are under obligations to you.” 

“ Obligations, Miss Benson!” I exclaimed: “ for finding and return- 
ing a valuable jewel to its owner.” 

“ Oh! Sir—that ring was my mother’s, and you know not how I value 
it. But, by the bye,” she added, in a lively tone of voice, “this is the 
third time I have had the pleasure of seeing you, and not yet do I know 
the name of him to whom I am deeply indebted.” 

Now for my first weakness. Should I confess my real rank, and 
never visit Miss Benson again? or should I conceal my position in the 
world, and associate with her as an equal? I had already discovered, 
that, were she acquainted with my high expectations, her lofty and inde- 
pendent spirit would cause her manners to become distant, reserved, and 
embarrassed. And another thing :—I did not wish Mr. Benson to be 
able to tell his friends—this cobbler, or that tailor—how the only son 
and heir apparent of Lord visited him constantly, and courted his 
daughter. Nor less was I influenced by a dread of my intimacy with 
the Bensons becoming known to my father, who would have adopted 
most summary measures to put an end to it forever. I therefore yielded 
to the weight of these reflections, and invented a name to conceal my 
own. This was my first deceit ! 

Daily did I visit the lovely Miss Benson; and daily did I become 
more enamoured of her. The father deemed me to be a young gentle- 
man of small independent fortune ; and as he himself was not only poor, 
but was also considerably advanced in years, he was naturally glad to 
have before him a prospect of seeing his daughter established in a re- 
spectable manner. And she returned my love—and we were happy; 
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and we appeared to live, as it were, only for each other; and we cared 
not for the world without. 

Eliza Benson was about nineteen years of age. She was stout—even 
inclined to embunpoint : but the delicacy of her hands and her foot and 
ankle was such, that they seemed to partake of infantine proportions. 
Her bust was voluptuous and well-formed, and was rather that of a 
woman of mature years than of a female of her tender age. Her com- 
plexion was of the purest white and red—her mouth red and pouting— 
her teeth even and white—her eyes dark blue and languishing—her hair 
of chesnut hue—and her forehead high and pale, though slightly free- 
kled. Onthe whole she was as lovely and faultless a creature as woman 
can be in this world of ours. 

But to continue my narrative. One afternoon I entered the shop, and 
found all in confusion. Ill-looking men were standing about—the desk 
was unoccupied by the clerk—the boys were whispering in a corner— 
and Mr. Benson was not there. Determined to ascertain the meaning 
of such disorder from the fountain-head, I pushed my way to the par- 
lour, and found Miss Benson lying on the sofa, just recovering from a 
swoon into which she had ere now fallen: the only servant left in the 
house was attending her. 

*“ Good God, Miss Benson!” I cried: “ what is the cause of this 
unaccountable posture of your affairs ?” 

“ O heavens!” she exclaimed, a deep sense of her misery rushing to 
her soul: “they have taken away my father—he is gone, gone to a pri- 
son! My father—my poor old father is gone to a gaol: and it was in 
vain that I told them he was my father! They heard me not—or if 
they did, they would not heed me. And I am alone—alone in the 
world :—my mother is dead—and they have taken away my father, I 
repeat—they have taken away my father! But I will follow him whi- 
thersoever he shall go—” 

And she rose from the sofa, but only to fall into my arms, for she was 
weak and feeble. I reassured her—implored her to remain where she 
was till my return—and I then proceeded to the shop to learn the par- 
ticulars of the case. It appeared that a harsh creditor had arrested 
Mr. Benson for four hundred and odd pounds, and that the poor old 
man had been taken to a lock-up house. I found out which it was, and 
hurried thither. Mr. Benson was in tears, raving after his daughter : 
it went to my heart to witness the distress of venerable old age. When 
I entered the room of that preparatory gaol, he cried like a child. 

“ Be tranquil, my dear Sir,’’ I exclaimed: “ to-morrow morning you 
shall be free. I have the money at your service—that is, I can get it— 
but not before to-morrow morning”— for I did not dare ask my father 
for so considerable a sum towards the end of the quarter: and I knew 
that my friend, Mr. H——, would not be at home till late that night. 
I, however, succeeded in relieving Mr. Benson’s mind; and he sent me 
away with these words :—‘ Go—my dear boy—and console my daughter. 
She loves you—you love and respect her—and I can trust you.” 

I bade him adieu, promised that by eight next morning he should be 
free, and then returned to comfort the afflicted girl. 

And I succeeded in comforting her; for 1 repeated over and over 
again, not only my ability to release her father, but also my determina- 
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tion so to do: and thus I made her happy. The servant retired—the 
shop was soon cleared—and we sate down in the little parlour, alone 
together on the sofa. It was nine in the evening, and a lamp burned 
near us. Eliza called me the preserver of her father—her poor father : 
she invoked blessings on my head--and I then laid open to her the 
sentiments of my secret soul. I declared my love: she made a reci- 
procal confession—I caught her in my arms—and we lingered in a 
long—a lasting—a fervent embrace. I placed my arm around her, and 
she suffered me to inhale the fragrance of her breath: but she was 
pondering on my affection, on my promises, on my conduct towards her 
aged father ;—in fine, she threw herself upon my honour—she relied on 
my justice—she yielded herself to me, to do with her as I chose, to 
dispose of her as I desired—she trusted to me as much as a confiding 
girl, who sees all, all in her lover, can trust to him. And I clasped her 
closer in my arms; and I whispered tender things in her ear; and I 
talked of future happiness. She listened— 





. * * * » * 
* * * * * * 
* * ‘‘my dishonoured daughter!” cried the old 


man, frantic with rage. “ Return her to me, my lord,” he continued 
more coolly ; “ return me my daughter. Give me back iy daughter— 
give me back my daughter, | say—and, O God! I will forgive you! 
Yes, my lord —-———-, for so you are now—you wear a mourning 
dress—that mourning is for your parent! You know how to weep for a 
parent: believe then that a parent can weep for a child—and give me 
back my dishonoured daughter !’ 

“« By the high heavens above us, I know not where she is!” 

* Some time ago, she was at the gay lodgings your generosity pro- 
vided for her,” pursued Benson, with a bitter smile and a sarcastic 
accent. “I traced her out there—I wrote a note to her—I said I would 
see her that day—and she was gone: you have hidden my daughter 
from my sight. I am a poor old man—I am stricken in years—cares 
are multiplying thickly upon my head. Oh! my lord, can you see these 
hoary locks—these hoary, grey locks—can you contemplate them, my 
lord—those almost whitened locks—and then refuse to give me back my 
daughter ?” 

Vainly did I declare my ignorance of the route she had taken, so 
precipitate had been her flight: but bitterly did I reproach myself in 
secret for the harshness of my conduct towards her. The unfortunate 
father continued his lamentable appeal. 

*‘ My lord, the vengeance of an offended Heaven will fall upon your 
head. You have robbed me—an old man—of the support of my years : 
you have ruined the little happiness that awaited the miserable remnant 
of wearied existence that was mine: you have destroyed the prop that 
held up a tottering fabric; you have filled the dregs of my life’s cup 
with poignant gall; and you now refuse me the only amends you can 
possibly make. You came, my lord, to a humble dwelling—I did not 
seek you—-and you were re gardless of my grey hairs, and you thought 
not of my infirmities; but your selfish lusts were to be eratitied. and the 
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price was ruin! I was poor—I was embarrassed—I was in difficulties: 
but my daughter loved me—my daughter consoled me—my daughter 
shared all my misery. You envied me that solitary bliss. Oh! yes— 
you were jealous of my felicity—and you robbed me of my dear, dear 
daughter !—you robbed me of my daughter !” 

Great God! how galling were these reproaches. I would not have 
encountered them for worlds, had I dared eject the author of them from 
my dwelling: but his hair was whitened with age and with affliction ; 
and I could not have harshly used him. Indeed, there was a moment, 
amongst the many that were dissipated during this scene, when I was 
ready to fall at his feet, and confess how deeply I had wronged him, 
and supplicate his pardon: pride alone checked me. At length he 
departed, and he left his curse behind him, and well did I merit that 
malediction ; for— ‘ ‘ ‘. ‘ 


* * * * * 


In Bethlehem Hospital there is a mad old man, who decks his white 
locks with straws, and who franticly cries after his dishonoured 
daughter! Alas! he little knows who sobs and moans for her heart- 
broken father in the adjacent cell ! 


ALL MUST LOVE! 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFP. 


Tue high-crown’d queen, on her canopied throne, 
Of love must the anguish bear :— 
She feels it a sadness to reign alone, 
And her kingdom fain would share. 
The lady, in her warded tower, 
Must passion’s votary prove : 
And the jewelled dame, in her courtly bower, 
Resigns her gold for love! 
Can then a simple heart go free? 
No—’twas decreed by heaven above, 
That, high or low—whoe’er they be— 
All must love! 


The gallant knight, from the serried throng, 
Must to love a vassal bow: 

The minstrel, most renown'd in song, 
Must to beauty pay his vow. 

The solemn judge, and the scholiast grave, 
Can neither exist alone : 

The pedant becomes fair woman’s slave— 
Love’s power they all must own. 

Can then a simple heart go free ? 
No—’twas decreed by heaven above, 

That, high or low—whoe’er they be— 

All must love! 
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ON THE CAUSES WHICH PRODUCE ATMOSPHERICAL 
PHENOMENA. BY LIEUTENANT MORRISON, R.N., 
AUTHOR OF THE METEOROLOGICAL ALMANAC. 


(Continued from Vor. XXV. page 516.) 


Venus and the Sun.—In spring, cloudy, mild showers ; summer, thun- 
der and rain; autumn, small rain or mists; winter, mists, fog, or rain. 
It is observed that the conjunction makes a ‘ bright and pure air ;” 
which is known to precede a fall of rain, so that when distant objects 
are seen very distinctly, rain may generally be expected. If Venus be 
retrograde at the conjunction, she is very near the earth, which may 
be the reason that there is then always rain within a day of the con- 
junction. When direct, in this aspect “ gluts of rain do fall ;” that is, 
rain all day long, &c.; but this generally requires an aspect of Mars 
or Saturn alsoto Venus. In these conjunctions, the rain lasts longer, 
the thunder continues (pertonuit, says Kepler), and fog or mists en- 
dure a considerable time. Aurore boreales and other meteors are 
found to occur also when Venus is with the Sun. And Dr. Goad 
says, if she be alone, “cool air at all times of the year.” The con- 
junction last year was on the 18th May, and we find the thermometer 
at Edmonton fell that night to 32°, and the next to 25°, and “ frequent 
showers of rain” are recorded.* ‘The effects were similar at the 
Royal Society.t But as Venus had the declination of Jupiter at 
the time, the extent of her influence was diminished, 

Venus and Mercury.—In spring, pleasant showers ; summer, clouds, 
and rainy ; autumn, changeable, showery ; winter, rain in abundance, 
or snow. The Arabian and Indian writers on these subjects all ac- 
cord to fix the character of much rain on these planets ; especially 
when the Moon joins them. “Quando erit 3 et? et ) in aliquo 
estarum mansionum decem humidarum, sign. Pluviam multam.” So 
says Alchindus, “Inspice in hora conjunctionis, si Luna applicuerit cum 
? et 9 sign. Generationem pluvie in illa septimana.” They lay 
great stress on these conjunctions in the signs, Scorpio, Capricorn, and 
Aquarius; but this must be in the winter ; and if in Pisces, I should 


expect an equal effect. When the Sun is in the 20th degree of 


Scorpio, that is a critical time with the Indian, for then if the Moon 
apply to Venus and Mercury, sign. Multas pluvias in eo anno; by 
which I understand, not all the year, but the particular period of the 
conjunction, It is curious that many centuries ago the 12th Novem- 
ber (which is the day the Sun is in the 20th degree of Scorpio) should 
have been remarked for having particular influence on the atmo- 
sphere ; as it is the very day to which modern philosophers have had 
their attention drawn by the a ppearance of vast numbers of “ shooting 
stars,” which Mr. Howard very properly declares to be electrical 


* Literary Gazette, June 3. + Athenzum, June 3. 
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scintillations.” According to the Arabian writer, the famed Albumazer, 
the conjunction of Venus and Mercury produces these coruscations 
in eight signs out of the twelve. And it is observable that on the 
18th of February, 1837, Venus and Mercury were in conjunction, 
the Sun in parallel to Herschel, Jupiter and Mars and the Moon in 
close conjunction, and other aspects, which, from their contrary na- 
ture,*produced that very singular redness in the sky at night, which 
was a“‘coruscation,” evidently electrical, and was seen all over Europe. 
Much rain fell also—0.716 inches at the Royal Society on the 18th 
and 19thdays. Their conjunctions on the 3rd of April brought some 
rain again, as also on the 3rd of June, notwithstanding the sextile of 
the Sun and Jupiter; and a good deal of rain fell when they arrived 
near to a sextile on the 27th October. 


ASPECTS OF THE MOON TO THE SUN AND PLANETS. 


The Moon appears to have no specific power or influence of her 
own; but when in aspect with the Sun, or any planet, she appears to 
bring their influence into activity ; and when forming aspect with 
the Bea, changes in the state of the atmosphere are produced, as also 
when crossing the tropics and equator; * but the nature of those 
changes depends on the planets she may be nearest in aspect with 
at the time. 

The Moon and Herschel.—The aspects of the Moon to this planet, 
especially the parallel of declination, have a tendency to cause a fall 
in the thermometer. 

In the years 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, on those days the 
Moon passed the declination of Herschel, the maximum of the ther- 
mometer at Cheltenham rose 90 times, and fell 134 times; the mean 
rise being 2.4°, and the mean fall 3.4°, as shown by the following 
table. 

Table of the rise and fall of the Maximum temperature at Chelten- 
ham, on all the days*the Moon had the same declination as Herschel 
during five years. 








RISE. FALL. 
1830 ai” 70.5° 
183] 42.5 129. 
1832 53. 89.5 
1833 46.5 89. 
1834 61. 72.5 
214 450.5 
214 


——— 


Surplus fall 236.5 


which is equal to a mean fall of 1.19 for each of the 224 days on 
which the aspect occurred. The extent of fall to that of rise is as 
2.1 to 1. But it is in the extreme cold of the nights, more than the 








* If the Sun crossing the equator produce storms, why not the Moon? 
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diminished warmth of the days, that the power of this planet is 
shown, as the following table will demonstrate. 


Table of the rise and fall in the Minimum Temperature at Ed- 
monton on 35 occasions, when the Moon was in the declination of 
Herschel in 1837. 





RISE. FALL. RISE. FALL. 
Jan. 1 0 19° May 17 11 0 
10 0 21 26 0 10 
14 0 4 30 @) 4 
25 0 2 June 14 0 12 
28 0 3 23 0 2 
Feb. 6 l 0 26 0 10 
10 3 0 July 8 0 8 
2] 0 7 ll Y 0 
25 0 2 20 Q 4 
Mar. 6 0 4 33 5 0 
9 3 0 Aug. 4 0 13 
20 0 7 7 0 4 
23 0 4 17 0 ] 
April 3 0 5 20 0 6 
5 0 3 30 0 7 
16 l 0 a 
19 0 13 34 179 
30 0 2 34 
May 3 0 2 
13 ] 0 Fall plus 145 


This shows a mean fall on each aspect 4.1°, compared with the 
temperature of the previous nights. At Cheltenham the rise was 
35.5° and the fall 91.5°.; therefore, if we take the mean of the two 
places, we have rise 34.75°, fall 135.25°, being a mean fall on the 
35 occasions, 2.87°, which is conclusive evidence of the planet’s cold 
influence. The mean fall is to the rise as 3.9 to J. 

Moon and Saturn.—-Causes gloomy, cold, damp air, according to 
the season ; and when in conjunction, long, low, heavy clouds are 
generally to be seen. The thermometer has a decided tendency to 
fall when the Moon aspects Saturn, which is very obvious in the con- 
junctions especially. In jive years, 1830 to 1834 inclusive, the 
Moon was 67 times in conjunction with Saturn, and 64 times with 


Mars. 


Mean of the Maximum temperature at Cheltenham on 
64 days of the Moon’s conjunction with Mars 


i 55.73° 


Mean of the same on 67 days, the Moon in conjunction 


with Saturn ‘ : : : : ; oe E \ 54.08 





Diff. Saturn colder than Mars 1.65 


In the same five years the mean of 160 various aspects of the Moon 
and Saturn was 55.3°, and the mean of 141 aspects of the Moon and 
Mars was 56.76%, leaving 1.46° for the difference of temperature 
Saturn colder than Mars. On those days of conyunction with Saturn 
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the thermometer rose twenty-two times, and fell forty ; the total rise 
being 71.5°, being a mean fall on the whole sixty-seven days of the 
conjunctions 1.44°. Therefore it may be considered that the ther- 
mometer falls on the days the Moon is in conjunction with Saturn 
one degree and a half at Cheltenham, where the range is as low as 
in any part of the kingdom. 

The Moon and Jupiter.—Fair weather in general, and a slight 
increase of temperature. Also cumulous clouds and blue sky, 
especially in the autumn. When rainy influences prevail, the rain 
will be frequently very heavy when the Moon is in conjunction with 
Jupiter; but the temperature continues high. 

As regards temperature, I find the mean Mazimum at Cheltenham 
in 128 days ) with Jupiter * 5G? 2’ 

Ditto in 126 days ) with Saturn 53 7 


Diff. 2° 5 
whence it is shown that Jupiter produces a higher temperature than 
Saturn by two degrees and a half, on a mean of 254 days. 

The Moon and Mars.—In spring, showers, hail, &e.; in 
summer, cloudy ; oftenshowers and thunder-storms ; close, oppressive 
air, meteors ; in autumn, unsettled air, great heat or rain ; in winter, 
mild, close air, changeable. Generally the thermometer rises when 
the Moon aspects Mars, if at the time she form any aspect with the 
Sun; if not, there is a tendency to rain. I believe that, unless in 
great frosts, we never find a frosty morning when the Moon is in 
conjunction with Mars. Frosts generally break when the Moon 
aspects the Sun and Mars. 

The Moon and Venus.—In spring, cloudy, moist air ; in summer, 
cloudy, frequent showers, and a slight fall in the temperature, yet 
good growing weather; in autumn, cloudy and dark ; if they come 
to the meridian together, rain ; in winter, sleet, cold rains or snow, 
sometimes wind, especially if Mercury aspect them both; also fog 
and misty weather. 

The Moon and Mercury.—At all times a tendency to wind and 
electrical phenomena, changes, &c., according to other aspects. If 
Mars aspect the Moon and Mercury also, violent electrical pheno- 
mena, aurore, &c. 


OF THE ASPECTS OF THE SUN AND MOON. 


It appears that changes in the weather take place more frequent] 
at the semi-squares and sesqui-squares of the Sun and Moon than 
at either the conjunctions, quarters, or oppositions. The Moon ap- 
pears to have little or no specific influence of her own, but when both 
the Sun and Moon have simultaneous aspects with the planets and 
each other, changes take place, according to the nature of the planets : 
cold with Herschel, and warmth with Mars, &c. &c. At the periods 
when both Sun and Moon are equally declined from our equator, re- 





* Each conjunction being taken to influence 48 hours. 
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markable changes occur; even greater than at the apogee and pe- 
rigee of the Moon. This will appear by the following table, as re- 
gards the temperature ; a fact which neither Toaldo, Pilgram, Schiibler, 
or M. Arago have enquired into; wherefore their observations cannot 
be taken as conclusive. When the Moon aspects the Sun and Mars 
together, especially when they all three have the same declination, 
there is an extensive rise in the temperature. 
Table of the frequency and extent of the rise and fall of the themometer at 
Cheltenham on each occasion of the Moon attaining the Sun's declination 
in five years. 


Number Number 
Year. 0 Extent. of Extent. 
Rises. Falls. 
1830 21 58° 7 ge 
1831 22 71 10 22.5 
1832 30 106 * 12 18.5 
1833 31 100.5 13 18.5 
1834 31 87 17 31. 
135 422.5 59 99.5 








This gives a mean rise in 194 days of 1.7° in the maximum heat. 
The extent of rise in all those cases is to the extent of fall as 4.2 to 1; 
and the fact, therefore, is undeniable that there is a tendency to rise 
in the thermometer when the Moon attains the same declination 
which the Sun has. In 224 days in the same year the Moon in the 
declination of Herschel gave a mean fall of 1.1°, with the Suna 
mean rise of 1.7° ; difference of the action of the Sun and Herschel 
=2.8°, in the change of temperature. The foregoing records of 
facts * have been offered with a view to explain the theory of pla- 
netary influence; and I am prepared to hope that they may not 
appear inconsistent with the principles already stated. It is possible 
they may assist to draw attention to the question of the causes of the 
various phenomena of the weather; which “are as fixed and as cer- 
tain in their operation, and as regular in the production of their 
effects, as those which maintain and regulate the motions of the solar 
system.” In quoting these words from a writer in the Monthly 
Chronicle, I may be excused for asking whether prognostications 
founded upon the observations of such facts be not worthy of being 
compared with facts ? whether it be not disgraceful to the character 
of any periodical, pretending to even a small modicum of talent and 
respectability, to meet the question, not by any exposure of the in- 
conclusive character of the facts by me set forth, not by the produc- 
tion of counter facts, but by ill-bred personal abuse? Another peri- 
odical ¢ has chosen, while admitting that it was unable to pass any 
judgment on my prognostications, not having seen my work, to de- 
nounce me as a Quack, though I have not pretended, like Mr. Mur- 
phy, to possess any secret system, or to frame my judgment of the 





* The thermometer at Cheltenham is registered by Mr. Moss in the Cheltennam 
Chronicle. 
t Fraser’s Magazine for March 1838. 
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probable ear character of the weather upon any knowledge of 
facts which are not open to all the world to sift, to examine, and to 
overthrow, if unfounded. ‘These writers only labour in their voca- 
tion. They receive a small sum of money (being in general un- 
known except by their misdeeds) for their article, which is borne 
forward on the stream of periodical literature, under the shadow of 
the names of one or two respectable men who write for the works in 
which their trash appears. ‘To give a notion both of the loose ideas 
on this subject, and of the imbecility of some magazine contributors, I 
will here set in juxtaposition, two sentences from an article in the 
Monthly Chronicle for March 1838, “On the supposed Influence of the 
Moon on the State of the Weather.” 


‘“« From all that has been stated, it 
can scarcely be denied that there 
exists some permanent and regu- 
lar correspondence between the 
prevalence of rain and the phases 


‘«« From all that has been stated, it 
follows, then, conclusively, that 
the popular notions concerning 
the'influence of the lunar phases 
on the weather have no founda- 


of the Moon.” Page 70. tion in theory, and no corre- 
spondence with observed facts.” 


Page 75. 


It is amusing to observe the paucity of expression in the above 
sentences, and to compare the confusion of ideas with the pompous 
attempt to decide upon a question, which the public will do well to 
consider as still open to examination. 

In offering these results of observations, made during a period of 
nearly twenty years, on the concurrence of certain phenomena in the 
atmosphere with the positions of the earth, as regards the Sun, Moon, 
and planets, [ wish it to be clearly understood that I do not presume 
to assert that more than the elements of the principle I contend for — 
planetary influence—is yet understood. Years, probably centuries, 
will be required to bring it to perfection, and enable us to foretel the 
weather day by day, as Mr. Murphy professes to do. That gentle- 
man has not made known his mode of forming an anticipation of the 
weather; but judging by his erroneous astronomy, which declares 
that“ the more proximate the planets are one to the other, and to the 
Sun, the greater their magnitude,”* and which is the very reverse 
of truth, I should doubt whether he have any. It ought to be known 
that his supposed famous prediction for the 20th of January was 
taken from Luke Howard’s ‘Climate of London,” which correctly 
asserts that when the Sun enters Aquarius the coldest weather gene- 
rally commences. As regards my predictions for this year, I beg to 
say that I correctly pointed out the two mild periods in February, and 
also the two periods of violent storms, snow, &c., viz. the 15th + and 
24th, and following days. Many objections may be and will be made 
to my hypothesis; among them the most plausible is that the weather 
differs in different localities. This objection is above 200 years old; 
but in reply to it I may mention that planetary influence will account 





* Weather Almanac, page 28. 
t These storms extended to Naples, Gibraltar, &c. 
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for those differences, as it will inform us when rains will be TopicaL 
and when they will be GenERat. The various periods at which the 
same or similar changes occur appear to be connected with the vari- 
ations in the periods of high or low water in different localities and 
their vicinities, connected with the rising, southing, and setting of the 
Sun, Moon, and planets. ‘The newspaper assertions, that while snow 
and extreme cold have reigned in one part of a county the weather 
has been mild and fair in another, I have generally found to be either 
very false or greatly exaggerated. When the weather assumes any 
decided bias either way, it will be found to prevail in the same form 
all ‘over the country, allowance being made for the difference of 
temperature due to difference of latitude ; sufficient proof of which 
may be found in the records of that valuable Institution, ihe Meteor- 
ological Society. 


LINES. 


Tuer: be not deeds alone to work us care, 

A word may also fill us with despair ; 

The crimes of man against us never bring 
Such pangs as Conscience’ inward whispering, 
That, faithful as the comets to the sun, 
Praises or blames us when a deed is done. — 
Mankind may hate—revile—abuse—despise— 
We scarce deplore such loss of sympathies ; 
We scarcely lavish on their ways a thought— 
And if we do, ’tis but with pity fraught ; 

Half pity—half contempt we give again, 

Nor feel their scorn to cause the slightest pain.— 
But when our secret monitor within 

Warns us of guilt, and tortures for our sin, 
How do we mark our conscious bosom thrill 
With care and sorrow for the latent ill ; 

How do we curse the hour, in which we roved 
Amid the paths that Alla ne’er approved !— 

O let us love each virtue, that can raise 
Mankind to emulate those early days, 

When, first in Paradise, the primal pair 

Were pure as angels, taintless, and as fair, 

Till by the evil one beguiled to sin, 

Their forms were altered as their minds within ! 
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THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


BY G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


GEORGES SAND. 


Tue reader the least versed in the modern literature of France, 
must be perfectly aware that the name which stands at the head 
of this chapter, is but a nom de guerre for one of the most successful 
authoresses that ever presented her effusions to the public. The 
Baroness Dudevant (for such is her real appellation) possesses a 
mind of masculine energies and capacities: she has seen much of 
the world—and has suffered much; for the endearments of her 
domestic circle, when she first entered upon the marriage state 
with the nobleman whose name she bears, were few; and hers was 
a disposition, which, feeling a perpetual want of something to love 
and cherish with a pure and unvarying affection, was easily led 
astray so soon as those ties of attachment were wantonly broken by 
him who ought to have been proud of the woman he shamefully 
disregarded. Hence—in an age anda city of dissipation and 
temptation—did the baroness yield to the exigencies of her nature, 
and seek that consolation with another which she could not find in 
him who was her legal protector. It was then that she became an 
authoress :—but, aware that prejudice might attach unpopularity 
to her writings if issued under the auspices of her real name, she 
adopted that of Georges Sand, and experienced the most complete 
success ever attained by any novelist in modern times. 

For some time the real author of those works which suddenly 
created so extraordinary a sensation in the literary sphere of France 
was not even suspected: and thus was a rare talent materially 
aided by a degree of mystery and doubt, which, however, could not 
remain long undispelled. The fair baroness was at length com- 
pelled to acknowledge the offspring which did the parent so much 
credit; and she, who had before fascinated with her charms, was 
now destined to please with the effusions of her pen. Simon is 
decidedly the most perfect novel in the French language; as 
Jacques is the most forceful and ‘affecting description of the sacri- 
fices made by a noble mind, that was ever yet produced. Rose et 
Blanche, Indiana, and Lelia, are extraordinary works, with that 
which, however, may probably be deemed a somewhat immoral 
tendency: Le Secretaire [ntime contains as ingenious a plot as was 
ever yet conceived by mortal imagination; Valentine, André, Me- 
tella, and La Marquise, are strange episodes in the history of human 
life. 

The style of Madame de Dudevant is eminently masculine; and 
the elevated range of her ideas and sentiments bespeak a greatness 
of soul, an independence of opinion, a capability of thought, and 
U 2 
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an indifference to the shackles of public prejudice, which even few 
men possess. 

In reference to her pecuniary situation, it will be sufficient to 
observe that Georges Sand is a constant contributor to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and other eminent French periodicals. Her price 
is a thousand francs (£40) for an article of nine or ten pages. 
With regard to her novels, she has made an arrangement with her 
publishers, according to which she is remunerated at the rate of two 
francs a volume for all copies that are disposed of. She usually writes 
in two volumes—the present standard fashion in France, as the three 
volume novels are the mode in England—and a first edition of a 
new work by her consists of four thousand copies, thus producing 
her a clear profit of sixteen thousand francs; i. e. £640 sterling. 
But many of her books have gone to three or four editions, and 
have materially increased the profits accruing to her labours. 

The extract we propose to lay before the reader, is taken from 
Metella ; and must be prefaced by our informing the reader that 
Lady Metella Mowbray, an Englishwoman, is the mistress of Oliver, 
a native of Geneva, in the neighbourhood of which city they reside. 
Metella is much older than her admirer; and is not unacquainted 
with the fact that her beauty is on the wane. Still her duty to an 
orphan niece does not prevent her from harbouring that beautiful 
scion of a deceased portion of her family; and, as the reader may 
easily suppose, upon this circumstance hinges the principal interest 
of the concluding portion of the tale. 


Che Sacrifice. 

“What were you doing here at this hour, Sarah ?” inquired Lady 
Mowbray. 

“ I was going to your room, aunt,” replied Sarah, without the 
slightest hesitation. 

** Come, then, my dear child,” said Lady Mowbray, affection- 
ately taking Sarah’s arm. 

“‘ They hastened to Metella’s apartment without exchanging an- 
other word. The calmness and silence of the night were only 
broken by the joyous song of the nightingale; and that delicious 
harmony contrasted strangely with the profound affliction in which 
those two females were at that moment absorbed. 

Metella shut the doors of her chamber, and led her niece forth 
upon the balcony. There she seated herself upon a chair, and de- 
sired Sarah to occupy the ottoman at her feet. The beautiful girl 
obeyed; and the aunt drew her head upon her knees, and took the 
hands of the fair girl in her own, which Sarah covered with kisses 
and with tears. 

“O my dear aunt—pardon me—-I am greatly to blame !” 

** No, Sarah —you are not deserving of reproach, save in one 
instance—and that is for not having made a confidant of me. Your 
reserve has caused all this evil, my dear child: now, speak to me 
with frankness—tell me every thing.” 

Lady Mowbray uttered these words in a mortal agony; and, as 
she waited for her niece’s reply, she felt her forehead suffused with 
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a cold perspiration. Had Sarah, then, discovered the nature of the 
terms on which Oliver resided with her aunt? Metella was un- 
aware what reason could have induced Sarah suddeuly to lay aside 
a hope so long nourished in secret; and she shuddered as she 
feared that her niece’s lips were about to give vent to the reproaches 
she so well merited. A dreadful weight was taken off her mind 
when Sarah thus replied to her with assurance and firmness. 

‘«< Yes, dear aunt, I will tell you all. But wherefore have I not 
ere now confided my silly thoughts to your bosom? O had I 
done so, you would have prevented me from becoming a prey to 
them—for you know full well that Oliver, your adopted son, can 
never marry me!” 

‘* Sarah—my dear child—wherefore do you fancy that Oliver 
cannot espouse her whom he shall prefer?” demanded Metella. 

«¢ This morning,” replied Sarah, ‘‘ we were speaking on indiffer- 
ent matters as we walked together in the park; and as we came 
near the barred-gate which opens into the road, we saw a bridal 
procession pass by. I noticed that the countenances of the prin- 
cipal actors in the ceremony wore an aspect of timidity and re- 
straint.—* How unhappy they seem to be!’ exclaimed Oliver. 
‘What a miserable thing is a bridal !’—*‘ You would not have peo- 
ple marry in secret, would you?’ said I. ‘ That would be far more 
miserable still.’-—*‘ I wish that people were not obliged to marry at 
all,’ was his abrupt reply. ‘1 detest the useless ceremony, and 
will never marry!’—O my dear aunt, those words went as a 
dagger to my heart; at the same time they appeared so extraordi- 
nary, that I had the boldness to observe, in an affected tone of 
pleasantry, ‘ You scarcely know yourself what you would do in that 
respect.’—He looked at me with a strange degree of earnestness 
which I could not understand: but it appeared that he meant to 
say—‘ Be well convinced of the truth of what I tell you: I have 
taken an oath to the Almighty—and I will keep it.—Shame and 
grief rendered me silent; and it was in vain, throughout the day, 
that I endeavoured to conceal my despair.” 

Sarah was absorbed in tears; and Metella, relieved of a terrible 
state of suspense, was for some minutes insensible to the sorrows of 
her niece. ‘‘ Oliver did not love Sarah! It was in vain that she 
loved him—in vain that she was young—in vain that she was beau- 
tiful and rich: Oliver desired no other affection than that of Lady 
Mowbray!” For one moment overcome by these reflections, Me- 
tella selfishly indulged in a species of triumph over the unhappy 
girl at her feet, and suffered the luckless Sarah to weep plentifully. 
But this cruelty was only of an instant’s duration: the passion of 
Lady Mowbray for Oliver originated in a mind capable of expe- 
riencing all those tender sentiments which form such splendid em- 
bellishments to the female sex. She loved Sarah almost as much 
as she doted upon Oliver—but she loved her as a mother loves her 
daughter. The sight of that fair creature’s sorrow lacerated the 
heart of Metella: she had a thousand things with which to re- 
proach herself; she ought to have perceived from the first the con- 
sequences that might ensue from the continued intimacy between 
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the two young people. Already had the neighbours hinted to her 
the impropriety of such conduct: she had disregarded the sugges- 
tion; and now the happiness of Sarah was compromised even 
more than her reputation. 

Metella pressed her niece to her bosom with a convulsive sob ; 
and in the first moments of her compassion and her tenderness, 
she meditated the sacrifice of her own love for Oliver to the felicity 
of Sarah. 

‘‘ No,” cried she, led astray by a sentiment of the most exalted 

encrosity ; ‘* Oliver has made no such desperate vow : he is free— 
ie can marry you! O let him love you—let him insure your 
happiness ; and [ will bless you both! It shall not be I who will 
oppose any obstacle to the union of the individuals who are dearer 
to me than any others in the world!” 

‘OI believe you—I believe you, my dear aunt,” cried Sarah, 
throwing herself once more into her aunt's arms: * but it is he who 
does not love me! O what can I do?” 

«‘ He did not tell you that he does not love you, Sarah? Did he 
tell you so? Speak!” 

““ No—but he says that he is engaged! O perhaps he is en- 
gaged in reality! There is some reason, with which you are not 
acquainted—he loves another—haply he is married in secret!” 

«T will interrogate him—I will ascertain what the real state of 
his sentiments may be,’ answered Metella: **I will do for you 
every thing that lies inmy power, dear girl—all that depends upon 
me! If I accomplish nothing in your behalf, my love at least will 
remain to you.” 

“©Q yes! my dear—dear aunt: that love is mine for ever!” eja- 
culated Sarah, casting herself at Metella’s feet. 

Calmed by the vague promises of her aunt, Sarah retired to her 
chamber. Lady Mowbray herself conducted her to her couch, and 
insisted upon her swallowing a soothing potion: she did not even 
quit her bed-side till the hapless girl ceased to sigh in her slumber, 
which resembled the repose of children who fall asleep in the midst 
of sobs, and awake with murmurs of distress. 

Lady Mowbray did not sleep. She was reassured on certain 
points ; but in reference to others, she was a prey to the most acute 
anxiety, especially as she saw no relief to the position in which she 
had placed her beloved Sarah. The idea of engaging Oliver to 
espouse her niece never attained to any degree of consistency in her 
mind: vainly might she have sacrificed that female jealousy which 
she combated so nobly during the past year! There are certain 
ties im life which become as sacred as if they were sanctioned by 
the laws: and Oliver himself would not have been able to prevent 
himself from remembering that he had looked upon Sarah as his 
daughter. 

Incapable of extricating herself from this painful situation, Lady 
Mowbray resolved upon waiting a few days for the purpose of de- 
ciding on the best measures to adopt. She endeavoured to persuade 
herself that Sarah’s passion was not altogether so serious as she, in 
her romantic confidence, had represented it to be; and she hoped 
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that Oliver’s coolness would prove a better method of cure than all 
the reasoning and argument in the world. On the following morn- 
ing she sought an interview with Sarah, and informed her that she 
had autenty reflected upon the line of conduct she ought to pur- 
sue, but that it was impossible to interrogate Oliver relative to the 
meaning of his vows, without suffering him to be also made aware 
of the impression they had made upon Miss Mowbray, and the im- 
portance that was attached to them. 

‘‘In the delicate position in which you are placed,” said Lady 
Mowbray to her niece, ‘the first thing to be considered is the 
necessity of not suffering Oliver to know that you love him, before 
you are certain that he loves you.” 

“‘ Decidedly, my dear aunt,” said Sarah, blushing deeply. 

‘‘It is not necessary, my love,” continued Metella, ‘ that I 
should appeal to your modesty and your pride: both naturally sug- 
gest the propriety of maintaining the greatest command over your- 
self and all your actions.” 

‘¢O certainly, dear aunt,” replied the young English girl, with 
an admixture of pride and grief which gave her the appearance of 
a virgin-martyr. 

‘¢ If Oliver—my adopted son”—added Metella, ‘be really under 
a vow of celibacy which he cannot break, you must separate, dear 
Sarah !” 

“‘ What!” exclaimed Sarah, in an agony of woe: ‘* you will not 
drive me away ? You cannot expel me from your presence? Must 
I, then, return to my convent—or to England? Afar from you— 
my dear aunt—Oh! afar from you, I should die, for I have been 
too sincerely loved!” 

‘* No, my dearest Sarah,” said Metella, in a low but impressive 
voice: “I am necessary to you—I will never abandon you ;—we 
are linked together for life!” 

And with these words she laid her two hands upon the head of 
her lovely niece, and raised her eyes to heaven with a solemn and 
sombre air. In consecrating herself to that child of her adoption, 
she felt all the responsibility of her self-imposed duties—especially 
as she would be haply compelled to sacrifice, in the discharge of 
her voluntary vicarious task, the happiness of her remaining 
years—the society of Oliver! 

** You will at least promise me,” continued Metella, after a long 
pause, ‘ that, should I fail in accomplishing those ends which will 
serve your felicity, you yourself will essay to cure the wound now 
open in your breast? Are you a silly romantic child, or a prudent 
and courageous girl ?” 

** Do not mistrust me, dear aunt!” 

** No—I do not doubt your magnanimity of soul, Sarah. You 
are a Mowbray—you can suffer in silence. 1n your toilet, appear 
as particular as heretofore—and in your aspect, as calm as your 
wont. We will yet wait a few days, before we hastily decide on 
our future proceedings. Swear to me, that you will not write to 
~~ of your friends—that I shall be your only confidant—your 
only counsel—and that you will endeavour to render yourself wor- 
thy of my tenderness.” © ; 
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Sarah swore, amidst her tears, to do her aunt’s bidding to the 
utmost of her power: but, in spite of all her efforts, her grief was 
only too visible, and Oliver noticed it at once. He then scanned 
the countenance of Lady Mowbray, and found the same alteration 
in her features. The suspicions, which he had previously formed, 
now rushed to his mind with renewed force: he was alarmed at 
that which was passing within—he seized his fowling-piece, and 
hastened to amuse himself with an hour’s sport in the neighbouring 
grove. When he had killed a few innocent birds, by way of dis- 
tracting his own troubled mind from the sorrows on which he 
dared not ponder, he returned to the house, and found the two 
ladies more calm and tranquil. The evening passed quietly away ; 
for, when two or three people have been in the habit of dwelling 
together so long that they reciprocally comprehend each other’s 
ideas and sentiments, the charms of such joyous relation are not to 
be broken by a first assault, The following days consequently 

lided away in that intimacy and social familiarity, which none 
of the three had ever intentionally interrupted. The wound, 
nevertheless, enlarged in the breasts of all three. Oliver 
could no longer blind himself to the certainty of Sarah’s love for 
him :—he had always rejected the idea up to that moment: but 
now everything on her part indicated her attachment—and every 
look of Metella only served to corroborate his opinion relating to 
the situation of her niece’s heart. Oliver was in reality so fond of 
Lady Mowbray—he had experienced in her society the charms 
of so sweet, so tranquil, and so peaceful a passion—tlat he fancied 
himself incapable of entertaining a more ardent flame: he had 
therefore given himself up in all imagined security to the danger 
of having so angelic a being as Sarah for his adopted sister. In 
— as his sentiments with regard to Sarah became more 
ively, he succeeded in pacifying his own scrupulous conscience by 
the idea that Metella was still dear to him: and in this he did not 
deceive himself ;—only, that in the one instance love had usurped 
the place of friendship—and in the other, friendship the place of 
love. The soul of that young man was so ardent and yet so pure, 
that he did not know how to render an account of himself to 
himself. 

But when he was convinced of the real position and sentiment 
of every heart, he did not attempt a compromise with his con- 
science: he resolved to depart! The pensive sorrow of Sarah— 
her gentleness—her retiring modesty—her reserved tenderness— 
and noble pride, succeeded in filling him with rapture and enthu- 
siasm. Open to impressions as he was, he perceived that he 
should not be long master of his secret; and that which more than 
all conspired to hasten his departure was his consciousness of the 
fact that Metella had divined it! 

And, in sooth, Lady Mowbray was too well acquainted with all 
the various shades of his character—all the motions of his counte- 
nance—not to have perceived, even before himself—(he was so 
artless, that young Oliver !)—the real state of his mind. This was 
the most fatal blow Metella had yet received: for she still loved 
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him, in spite of her devotion to the cause of Sarah. Her manners 
with him had already assumed that dignity which time, the 
sanctifier of all affections, necessarily originates: but the heart of 
that unhappy woman was as young as the heart of Sarah. She 
became almost wild with uncertainty and grief. Should she allow 
her niece to tempt the dangers of a passion that was full well 
reciprocated? Ought she to accelerate a marriage which appeared 
to her to be at variance with propriety and taste? And yet, how 
could she oppose herself to that union, if Oliver and Sarah both 
desired it? 

It was nevertheless necessary to enter upon explanations, to 
extricate them all from these perplexities, and to interrogate 
Oliver in reference to his real intentions. But in what capacity 
was she to effect these desirable aims? Was it as the despairing 
mistress of Oliver, or as the prudent aunt of Sarah, that she was to 
commence her operations ? 

One evening Oliver spoke of a visit of a few days which he was 
about to pay to some friends at Lyons. Lady Mowbray, in the 
desperate position to which she was reduced, received this news 
with joy, as a respite to her sufferings. On the following morning, 
Oliver ordered a horse to be saddled to convey him to Geneva, 
whence he intended to take a post-chaise to Lyons. He proceeded 
to the drawing-room to take leave of the ladies; and Sarah, whose 
hand he now kissed for the first time in his life, was so troubled 
that she dared not raise her eyes towards his countenance. Metella, 
on the contrary, watched him attentively: he was exceedingly 
pale and calm—like a man who courageously accomplishes a ter- 
rible duty. He kissed Lady Mowbray, and then his force seemed 
to abandon him—the tears fell from his eyes—and his hand trem- 
bled convulsively, as he slipped a note into that of his mistress. 

He precipitated himself from the apartment, mounted his horse, 
and departed at full gallop. Metella remained upon the threshold 
until not even the echo wafted the sounds of the retreating horse’s 
hoofs to her ears. And then she placed one hand upon her heart 
—and she crushed the letter in the other—and she felt that all for 
her was over in this world! 

She returned to the drawing-room. Sarah, who was leaning 
over her embroidery, pretended to work in order to prove to her 
aunt that she was courageous and knew how to keep her promise : 
but she was as pale as Metella, and no longer felt the pulsations of 
her heart. 

Lady Mowbray traversed the apartment without speaking to her 
niece. She hastened to her own chamber, and perused Oliver's 
note. It was as follows: 


‘‘T depart. You will never see me more: at all events, not till 
many years shall have elapsed, and when Miss Mowbray shall be 
married! 

** Do not ask me wherefore I leave you. If you know why— 
never breathe a syllable to a soul!” 


Metella thought that she was about to die: but she then felt how 
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great is the force of nature in its resistance against grief. She 
could not weep—she was suffocated—she felt inclined to dash her 
head against the walls of her apartment. And then she thought of 
Sarah—and she experienced a transitory feeling—violent as eva- 
nescent—of hatred and of fury. 

«‘ Cursed be the day when thou didst enter here. The protection, 
which I awarded to thee, costs me dear—and my brother, when he 
left thee to my care, bequeathed me as a legacy the garment of 
Dejanira.” 

At this moment she heard Sarah approach her, and her mind 
suddenly relapsed into a perfect calm. The sight of that amiable 
creature awakened all her tenderness, and she held open her arms 
to receive her. 

“O my God—what has happened now’ cried Sarah, in an 
agony of trepidation. ‘‘ Where, my dear aunt—where is Oliver? 
Whither is he gone?” 

«« He is going to travel for his health,” replied Lady Mowbray, 
with a melancholy smile. ‘ But he will return; take courage— 
let us not separate—and let us love each other dearly !” 

Sarah dried her tears; and Metella’s tenderness for her increased 
daily. But Oliver never returned—and Sarah knew not why. 


, 


NAPOLEON. 


O saint of our land, but our ruler no more, 

We will yet bear thy bones from that desolate shore: 
Our eyelids are moist with the tears we have shed, 
But the tri-coloured banner waves over our head, 
And with that for a symbol, as erst with thine own, 
We will fight till thy foemen be slaughtered and strown, 
And then may the rites of thy fun’ral be crowned 

By the garlands that we in our wars shall have found: 
With them we will circle thy coffin, and call 

The people of earth to lament for thy fall ; 

And the hymn of the Muse shall flow softly and free, 
To welcome the presence of young Liberty !— 
Reposing in glory, with us shalt thou rest ; 

Beneath thine own column thy bones shall be blest; 
The sky, as thy curtain of blue, shall be spread, 

And the foot of our armies pass over thine head :— 
And the crowds shall collect like the waves of the sea, 
And, as they roll onwards, do homage to thee!— 

If they keep for their tyrants a dungeon and chain, 
Still their voices shall echo thy praises again ; 

And the sound of their wail shall resemble the din 
Of the sea-beaten rock when the tide rushes in; 

And thy spirit shall hover in joy evermore 

Round thy relics brought back from a desolate shore ! 


Vicror Iluco. 
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HURLO ; 


OR, 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A GIANT. 


BY MISS M. L. BEEVOR. 


A MISERABLE wretch am I—and the world, that world which hath 
stared itself blind at me of late, shall know it too: for now that my 
enemies have cast me into prison, the very writing is an amuse- 
ment, which in days past, I regarded as a toil. I am a miserable 
wretch, and part of my misery I owe, undoubtedly, to my unnatural 
dimensions ; but whether, as a moderate-sized man, I should have 
escaped those evils of which I now complain, I know not; it would 
take me long to consider and decide. I am of French, not Irish 
extraction, as has been asserted, because some foolish people fancy 
that Ireland only can produce “sons of Anak ;” and my name is 
Hur o, after one of those giants of antiquity, whose life and adven- 
tures have been preserved to the world, blended with mythic lore, 
in certain nursery tales. Of my parents, I retain but a feeble recol- 
lection, because finding me, at eight years old, ‘* an uncommon fine 
child—viz. man, and experiencing in our small cottage, that “ my 
room was better than my company,” they sold me to a travelling 
showman; I have a faint remembrance, also, of five brothers and 
eight sisters, who were always quarrelling with me, which made 
me laugh, instead of cry, at the prospect of leaving the 1m; but this 
reminiscence is, I confess, dreamy and apocryphal. However, I 
was about to commence my trav els, and see the world, and had 
the Evil One come and run away with all my clan, I don’t believe, 

in the buoyancy of youthful spirits and hopes, and under the smart 
of home inflictions, that I should at the moment have cared. Yet, 
when I found myself caged like a monkey—when I discovered 
that all of the world I was likely to behold, must be seen through 
the peep-hole, mistermed window of my caravan, and when I found 
that all the human faces I was destined to see were those wondering 
ones which, ‘* through the loop-holes of retreat,” stared at me 
daily—I began to wish myself once more at ‘ion and subjected 
to every species of domestic martyrdom, rather than live so utterly 
alone: alone, I mean, as regards those who naturally are, or can 
render themse lves companions to the young. Blesse d and happy 
are lads who, in the days of their boyhood, are not men, and 
who, in their years of ; adolescence ‘y, do not grow into giants. They 
first enjoy the sports, and receive the education appropriate to 
childhood, and afterw: ards they are not marvelled and laughed at, 

because the faculties of their souls have not ke pt pace with the bulk 
of their bodies. I do not remember (with perhaps the exception of 
Belzoni, and I doubt whether to include him in our race) that 
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among us Giants any remarkably clever men are or ever were 
known; Lambert and O’Brien were pleasant fellows in conver- 
sation; but, were I to judge of my genus by sundry histories which 
have been kindly placed in my hands for perusal, I should say, 
that, with few exceptions, the individuals comprising it have proved 
themselves remarkably unwise; nor can I exclude myself from 
this censure. 

The period of my boyhood I pass by, merely reraarking that my 
extraordinary height and bulk deprived me of the amusements 
peculiar to that age; I could not play with hoop, top, or marble ; 
and had I even been at liberty to walk in broad day-light where I 
listed, and aim at a bird, or cast my line into the sleepy stream, I 
should have been followed by a hooting mob, as a few experiments, 
slyly made during the absence of my master, but too well informed 
me. My exercise was, therefore, and constantly has been, taken at 
night, so that to the sunny splendour and vivescent verdure of this 
beautiful world, I am almost a stranger. With little books oe 
been carefully taught to read as well as write) I was always well 
supplied ; but as these were only what accorded with the taste of 
my master, Mr. Lewin, I cannot say how far good their style and 
sentiments might have been considered by other readers. I only 
know they gave me an unconquerable desire to become a hero, like 
Robin Hood, Turpin, and others of this class: that they fired me 
with a desire to realize a handsome independence in a very sudden 
and independent manner; and that they nurtured in my heart 
those seeds of folly and wickedness which have since grown into 
flourishing plants, and produced such fruits as I have taken up my 
pen to describe. Lewin, who had an idea of compiling a book to 
be called ‘* The Rogue’s Album,” employed me to transcribe the 
most interesting and ingenious police reports which appeared in the 
newspapers, a task not otherwise than amusing and instructive, but 
to me, from its eternal length, a very odious one: however I was 
instructed, by this employment, in the safest methods of cheating, 
robbing, assaulting and murdering, and longed to do a little business 
in one or other of these ways on my own account. 

Mr. Lewin, when I reached the discreet age of twenty, I disco- 
vered, on the most accurate calculation, to be far from an honest 
man. By the terms of my parents’ agreement with him, he owed 
me just £100 a year for the twelve years I had been with him, 
which I liberally commuted into £1000. He was making, by my 
exhibition and the sale of those articles of turnery and drawings 
which I executed for my private amusement, at least £300 per 
annum; out of which he generously allowed me 2s. per week for 
pocket-money, viz. 5/. 4s. a year; his other expenses on my account 
were certainly not more than £50 annually ; and I therefore con- 
ceived £100 a year to be mine of right, and began to consider how 
best to enforce my claim: the £1000 I was resolved at any rate to 
obtain, and, in my opinion, such a sum was a fortune not to be 
run through for a long life. In fact, I had an idea of marrying 
Lewin’s sister, a lively, pretty, good-humoured lass, though she was 
but a dwarf compared to me. Sarah Lewin I had long sighed for, 
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and ogled most assiduously ; and as she usually laughed immode- 
rately whenever I played the lover—exclaiming, “‘ Lauk, Mr. Gar- 
ron! don’t make such faces, pray! you turn your eyes about like a 
wild bull, and snort like a horse in the water”—I accepted this 
civil speech as the badinage of a modest girl, who feared to confess 
that she loved. 

My countenance, though large and rather unmeaning, was not 
altogether so ugly as the faces of some of those men with whom I 
had, now and then, the horror of seeing Sarah Lewin in full flirta- 
tion; and I flattered myself, after practising occasionally at the 
looking-glass, sundry nods, winks, ogles, smirks, and smiles, that 
Hurlo Garron was irresistible! Perhaps I was vain; yet of this I 
am confident, hundreds of men have thought the same who had 
neither my figure, my face, a thousand pence in pocket, or a thou- 
sand pounds in prospect. 

Having made my financial calculation, my next step was to 
obtain all that was due to me from my master; and quite unwilling 
to employ, in spite of the moral lessons contained in his charming 
books, foul means when fair might accomplish my purpose, I 
opened my mind to him one evening on the subject of his sister 
(who was taking tea with a friend), and at last resolutely asked her 
hand. Lewin fell back in his chair, convulsed with laughter. 

** Are you serious?” said he, as soon as he could speak. 

‘Why do you ask?’ I returned rather sharply; “‘ making a 
proposal is no joke methinks, especially when made on u sister’s 
behalf to a brother. Serious I am . 

‘*‘ If so,” roughly responded Lewin; ‘ you’re a greater ass than 
I took you for.” 

“ How, sir?” I loudly and angrily exclaimed—* Explain!—T’ll 
treat Miss Lewin well; she shall have all that woman’s heart can 
desire; a fine house, fine clothes, jewels, and equipage; a fine 
table, and fine husband; and where, amongst all the men of her 
acquaintance, will she find one to promise so much?” 

*¢ Rather inquire,” replied Lewin with a sarcastic grin, ‘* where 
will she find one to perform? Promises are easily given; I should 
like to know, upon what you'd make yours good.” 

*““ Upon my thousand pounds, Mr. Lewin.” 

“‘ Your thousand pounds? Where do they spring from? and 
why have I never heard of them?” 

*¢ You shall hear of them now, Mr. Lewin, at any rate,” said I 
gravely; ‘‘ for I’ve long intended to demand of you, what you 
owe me.” 

“ Owe you ?” 

I proceeded to explain the grounds upon which I claimed this 
debt, when the crafty rogue, not only denied the terms of agree- 
ment, I had heard him make for me with my parents, bnt had the 
audacity to protest, that he gained by exhibiting me, no more than 
100/. per annum, and that my “ keep,” as he termed it, pretty 
nearly exhausted that sum. Thinks I to myself, ‘* my good sir, if 
fair means won’t do, I'll try foul, and clever as you think yourself, 
take care that you are not outwitted by Hurlo, the giant.” 
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‘¢ Sae I let him loot on,” as the ballad says, till Sarah returned, 
thinking it a pity to spoil his amusement, when, renewing my offer 
to her, I had the mortification of finding it received with as little 
civility as by her brother. 

** I thought you loved me,” said I. 

‘“¢ T never told you so.” 

*¢ But you laughed ; and did not seem to take my advances in ill 

art.” 
7 «« And how could I help laughing, Mr. Garron, at the ridiculous 
figure you made yourself? And as to your advunces—well—the 
next time that I see a man make ugly faces, with saucer eyes, and 
diabolical grins—and hear him 
‘ Sigh and groan, like any paviour, 
Forgetting all genteel behaviour,’ 


I suppose I am to understand that he is paying his addresses 
to me. My service to you, Mr. Hurlo Garron, for this informa- 
tion!” 

The saucy minx, as she said this, rose from her chair, and 
curtsied. 

‘¢ But you’ve not yet told me, that you won't have me.” 

‘¢ Then,” replied she, “ if you’re so dense in taking my obvious 
meaning, I’ll tell you plainly, I'd as soon think of marrying the 
devil as a giant.” 

*¢ You don’t know what you lose, young woman,” I said, coldly 
and bitterly, ‘* by refusing me;” and I recapitulated all I had told 
her brother, mentioning his debt (my fortune in prospective) of a 
thousand pounds. 

‘¢ A thousand fiddlesticks!”’ quoth Sarah—‘‘ I don’t believe a 
word of it, and Dick’s not the man to pay it, I’m sure, if it’s ever 
so true; besides, even if he did---how far would a thousand pounds 
go? It wouldn’t do much more than get a carriage fit to hold 
rou.” 

I thought I knew better, and we parted; the hour of rest had 
arrived; but sleep I could not all that night, so angry had Lewin 
and his sister made me; so I employed it in devising the best 
means of recovering my money. Undoubtedly, I should have 
murdered and robbed Richard Lewin, had I believed that he kept 
so much cash as £1000 by him; but I knew that his money was at 
a banker's, and that my best plan would be to get his check 
book, fill up the drafts in a hand as nearly as possible resembling 
his own—(the exact imitation of any person's writing was an 
accomplishment in which I excelled)—and thus draw for small 
sums as I wanted them. Fortune so far favoured my scheme, that 
ere many days had elapsed, I found myself in possession of the 
cheque-book, and master, by means of a draft which I got presented 
by a trusty messenger, of £250. When I next went out for a 
midnight ramble, I took care not to return ; but, being in London, 
took rooms in a hotel, near Covent Garden—passed myself off for 
the Honourable Edward Legh, a young aristocratic giant, with 
whom I had often heard myself compared, and for a few days 
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lived a life of enchantment, though it was rather solitary ; for I had 
neither friends nor letters, and though inclined to partake of any 
amusement that offered, I naturally s:runk from society, dreading 
the unpleasant attention that my appearance always excited. 
However, my table was luxurious; when I asked for something to 
read, the waiter brought me numerous volumes, which I dare say 
were entertaining, only I could not understand half the fine words 
they were written in; and I chiefly passed my time in drawing, of 
which I was very fond; nor was I a mean proficient in this 
delightful art. No idea that I had committed a crime, and sub- 
jected myself to the severest penalty, entered my head, to disturb 
my quiet happiness: my education led me to believe, that the 
the art of obtaining money was the great business of life; and that 
the more cleverly and easily this was done, the more creditable 
was it to the obtainer, Nobody had ever informed me that cheat- 
ing and stealing were morally wrong ; the conduct of my master, 
and the books he put into my hands, caused me to infer quite the 
contrary ; and though it was but too true, that my favourite 
thieves, house-breakers, highwaymen, pirates, and murderers, 
ended their days rather abruptly, and in a more exalted situation 
than that for which nature seemed to have intended them, I 
always considered such to be the fate of heroes—such the martyr- 
dom to which the brave and daring were exposed, by dastardly 
and ignoble spirits. Great therefore was my astonishment and 
anger, when, indulging one evening in the luxuries of chocolate, 
muffins, potted grouse, and apricot marmalade, the door of my 
sitting-room was suddenly flung open, and in rushed a posse of 
visitors, equally unexpected and unwelcome. These were Lewin, 
and two or three policemen, followed by the master and mistress 
of the hotel. The purport of this visit I was not low to guess; but 
still maintaining my assumed character, I begged to know the 
meaning of being thus intruded upon by strangers ? 

“« That’s him, gem’men, sure enough!” cried Lewin, pointing to 
me with a malignant scowl;” ‘ be so good as to secure him, and 
may be he'll condescend to recollect the meaning of this intrusion, 
when before a magistrate ; if not, I'll jog his memory.” 

*« Sir,” said I, ** here must be some great mistake ; I’ve not the 
honour of your acquaintance; ‘pon my word, you've the advantage 
of me.”’ 

** Not yet, my lad,” exclaimed Lewin; ‘ but I soon hope to 
have: and as for your not knowing me,—which is deuced odd, 
considering we an’t yet been parted a week,—perhaps the police 
officer may help to brush up your recollection.” 

I still resolutely maintained that he mistook me for some other 
person, but with mock dignity affirmed my readiness to accom- 
pany “this insolent fellow to a police office, and have the affair 
cleared up.” 

A great rabble—(but too happy, poor pennyless ragamuffins, to 
see a giant for nothing)—accompanied me to the office; and even 
when there in comparative privacy, so unpleasant to me was the 
sensation which my appearance and situation excited, that I was 
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not sorry when the magistrate was at liberty to give Lewin a 
hearing. 

He had missed his cheque-book, soon after missing me ; went to 
his bankers, to inquire if he had left it in their hands; heard then 
of the draft recently honoured for £250, and got a clue to the 
drawer. As I persisted in personating, before Mr. C. the Hon, 
Edward Legh, that gentleman and some of his friends were sum- 
moned to confront me: they did so,—of course I was unable to 
maintain my deception,—but had the gratification of finding that 
I stood half ahead higher than the aristocratic giant. To detail 
all that passed, is impossible ; the newspapers, too, have probably 
given a far more detajled and accurate account of the case than I 
could do; but the clothes I had left at the hotel were searched, 
the cheque-book found, and the charge thus brought immediately 
home to me. Lewin triumphed, and entreated Mr. C. instantly 
to make out my commitment to Newgate. That kind-hearted gen- 
tleman expressed a wish, before he did so, to put a few questions to 
me, since (he said) it struck him that I had no idea of having com- 
mitted a capital offence, and there might be circumstances ‘in my 
ease which should authorize him to spare, instead of punish. Mr. 
C. then asked me, if I understood the nature of an oath? I an- 
swered simply, that I believed Lewin did, better than I, for I had 
never accustomed myself to use ill language. Mr, C, hereupon 
observed, that was not what he meant ; and if I were indeed so igno- 
rant, he would not swear me, but only desire that I answered 
honestly and truly to what he should ask. He then inquired my 
age, name, birth-place—if I had parents living—if I ever heard 
from, or saw them—how long I had been with Lewin, and upon 
what agreement? So I told Mr. C. my whole story—how my 
father and mother sold me to him when I was between eight and 
nine years old, for £5, stipulating that I was to receive annually 
one half of w hat he made byexhibiting me. I satisfactorily proved 
that this was at least £300 a year. I could not state the expenses 
of my board; my washing was a mere trifle, weekly; I had only 
one suit of clothes in the year; inshort, I evuld not suppose my self 
to cost him more than £50 annually, if so much; and that instead 
of receiving the balance of £100 a year, he only allowed me, by 
way of pocket-money, 5/. 4s. I further said, I had papers by me 
to prove all this; and as they had been brought from the hotel with 
Lewin’s cheque-book, Mr. C. examined them, and commended my 
shrewd, business- like calculations. A recent letter from my mo- 
ther (for my father could not write), stating, according to my 
request, the terms of their agreement with Lewin, about me, dumb- 
founded that rogue, and certainly interested Mr. C. in my favour. 

“Sir,” said I, “ having lived with that fellow twelve years, I 
think my demand against him, of nearly £1000, quite moderate : 
my just claim he not only refused, but its nature subjected me to 
very brutal and contemptuous treatment from him. And I declare, 
as I am a living man, when I took from Mr. Lewin only a fourth 
part of that money which is rightfully my own, I did not know 
I was doing wrong. You tell me, and he tells me, that I forged a 
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draft, and for so doing am liable to be hung. Now, let me never 
speak again if I dreamt of forgery, whilst I solely thought 1 was 
playing him a clever, revengeful trick.” 

“‘ Lewin,” said Mr. C., “it is clear that you’ve broken your 
agreement with Garron, and owe him money to a large amount: 
what have you to say to this?” 

My master broke out into a volley of oaths and curses, for which 
indulgence he had the pleasure of paying five shillings. 

‘¢ You say”—and Mr. C. addressed me—* that you do not know 
the nature of an oath, in its sacred sense, and that you knew not 
how greatly you were doing wrong when you forged the draft for 
£250. Has nobody ever told you that it was wicked to lie and de- 
ceive, to cheat and rob, in any manner? Can you not say the Com- 
mandments ?”” 

** What are they, Sir?”’—I inquired—“ for I never was taught 
any thing but reading and writing.”* 

‘¢ Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. C., in a tone of mixed wonder 
and pity—‘“ but, do you never go to church ?” 

‘¢ How should he ?” interposed Lewin sulkily : ‘* you don’t think, 
Sir, that I could let folks see my giant for nothing? Neither can 
you think a church the properest place for showing him in.” 

“True,” replied Mr. C, thoughtfully, ‘‘and the greater is the 
pity: still, Garron, if you can read, of course you know something 
of your Bible?” 

“¢ Never saw such a book, Sir, in my life,” I answered ; ‘* but if 
you please, I’ll tell you what I have seen and read.” 

I then named about a dozen of the latest pamphlets and tracts, 
whose pages I had greedily devoured, and whose contents, I 
Lewin’s judgment, were of prime quality. Mr. C. cut short my 
list by turning to him, and speaking with a severe countenance, 
advised Mr. Lewin to compromise the affair, and not prosecute 
the charge. To this, after a long consultation with his attorney, 
my master assented; and having agreed with me to drop the 
affair and ‘‘ cry quits,” he left the office, very much annoyed and 
disconcerted. After his departure, Mr. C. talked to me ‘gravely 
and kindly about the faults I had committed and the danger I had 
escaped : he said, that on account of my youth, of the humble and 
secluded life I had led, and my extreme ignorance, he had been 
lenient to me, he feared beyond the law's warrant for mercy ;t 
and when he dismissed me, he presented me with a new Bible. 1 
promised to read it, and thanking him for his kindness and advice, 
took leave and hastened back to my hotel. There my reception 
was any thing but cordial: both host and hostess bade me vacate 
my room; and when I remonstrated with them upon the unfairness 





* The authoress does not caricature facts ; she has known ignorance as lament- 
able as that described in this scene, among individuals possessing greater advan- 
tages than the exhibited Giant. 

te The writer is in doubt of what might be, in the case supposed, the true legal 
view of and judgment upon it ; this decision at least appears equitable, but is not 
offered as a precedent. 
SEPTEMBER, 1838. X 
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of —e out a gentleman who paid for whatever he had, they told 
me plainly ‘‘that they were respectable 8 their house 
had also a good name—and that they could not harbour sharpers, 
swindlers, and impostors.” 

Perhaps this obliged removal was as well; for practical spend- 
ing I found very different in its results from theoretical, and con- 
sequently contented myself with humbler and cheaper lodgings ; 
nevertheless, my little ready money was soon nearly dissipated ; 
and ere it vanished entirely, I bethought myself of how best to em- 

loy this remnant so as to produce more, and luckily was not long 
loft in despair. Having entered an eating-booth, at a fair whither 
I went one day, one of the show actors almost immediately ac- 
costed me, and entered into conversation, during which I frankly 
communicated my exact position. He said he was the proprietor 
of the ambulating theatre and itinerant company who there per- 
formed ; that besides daily exertions before and behind the back of 
the exposed stage, they acted real plays every evening in the Circus, 
by which they made a genteel subsistence, and that if I pleased 
to join them I should find light work, and a heavy purse; he 
wanted, he averred, little more of me than to parade the platform, 
in order to attract visitors, and occasionally to perform giant in 
some melodrame, which would require but little study ; he engaged 
to give me three shillings a week, and assured me that his company 
was the most respectable one of the kind in the kingdom. Such 
an offer to a man seeking his daily crust was not to be lightly 
rejected ; three shillings a week, with air, exercise, and amusement 
igto the bargain, was a more liberal style I thought of doing busi- 
ness than Lewin’s; so without enquiring and calculating further, 
I closed with Mr. Jumball. 

The Circus was nothing more than a large booth,—a part of the 
street planked with miserable boarding, and walled in with 
tattered pieces of baize, canvass, sheeting, and anything else 
which could help to cover a slight wooden frame-work; the 
roofing of this notable theatre was of coarse sacking, and being 
tied to the flimsy walls at irregular intervals, large semi-circular 

ps let in the wind, rain, and anything else it pleased the 

eavens to pour down upon actors and auditors; the house was 
lighted with tallow dips in tin holders, which, like the floor, had 
not known a scrubbing for many a day. The audience sate on ill 
fashioned stools, benches, and crazy chairs, and as ‘‘ the boxes,” 
were but slightly raised above the level pit, it was barely possible 
to see from them what passed on the stage. Our orchestra con- 
sisted of two squeaking fiddles, a bassoon, a flute, that was never 
by any accident in tune, and a drum; but, if the performers lacked 
execution, they made up for it in noise. 

Ere I had taken up my abode with these strollers many days, ' 
I began to perceive that their method of obtaining a living, and 
their mode of life, was altogether the most wretched, beggarly, and 
precarious that can be conceived. ‘Their gaiety, like that of 
mendicants who sing for sorrow, was merely assumed, and of 
happiness and peace they only knew the name. 
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On my first night I was rather curious to know how and where 
Jumball’s dramatic corps were stowed for repose; I was also hungry, 
and hoped that some sort of good cheer awaited the whole fraternity ; 
but in this I was partially disappointed. After the evening's entertain- 
ments were over,—the genteel smoking, drinking, and gingerbread-and- 
apple eating audience departed,—the premises were secured from fire 
and thieves, by the extinction of all candles save one dim twinkler, 
and by the locking up of the theatrical property ; then, my new com- 
panions crowded round to gaze at and converse with me. “I hope 
you've brought your supper,” said one, kicking my box, which con- 
tained a change of clothes, Mr. C.’s Bible, money, &c., and which I had 
kept by me for safety ever since my arrival. 

“I have not,” I replied ; “I did not know I was expected to do so.” 

* Why,” observed Jumball, who stood amongst them, “I ought to 
have told you that I don’t board any of my company, except the ladies, 
who can’t well go to eating-houses, beer-shops, and so forth; so Mrs. 
Jumball provides for them.” 

This was stunning intelligence,—since, compared with the prospect of 
boarding myself upon three shillings per week, Lewin’s treatment and 
allowance were princely. I offered no remark, but my eyes fell on the 
spare figure of the man who had in the morning played harlequin ; the 
poor fellow now stood panting for breath, his glassy eyes and hollow 
cheeks (rendered hideous by red and white paint, and bushy black 
artificial hair, whiskers, and moustachios) assuring me that he was 
already far gone in consumption. I was exceedingly shocked; evidently 
well or ill fed, Ae laboured under a malady whose fatal progress nothing 
could check, and yet, in the very grasp of death, was obliged to earn_a 
scanty daily pittance by—roLty! But all the men of the company 
were, I observed, very thin; the women tolerably plump; and in a 
moment I understood it was necessary to keep them in good condition, 
otherwise the principal attraction of this dramatic corps would be 
lost. 

“ Come,” said Jumball, observing me look a little downcast at the no- 
supper prospect ; ‘as you are a stranger, and not up to our ways, you 
shall join the ladies to-night, and Ill afterwards show you where you 
are to sleep.” 

I did so; the fare consisted of broiled mutton bones, toasted cheese, 
(which I had smelt in preparation before the play was over), bread of 
coarse quality, and small beer,—which, in my opinion, is little better 
than puddle water. Now, as Nature has made me double the size of 
other men, so have I double the appetite; and, truth to say, at this sup- 
per I had not enough, for I could well have devoured thrice the 
quantity of food prepared by thrifty Mrs. Jumball for a dozen people. 
However, for my mere mouthful, I felt thankful, and followed Jumball 
to my sleeping apartment in very contented mood. The stage had been 
our supper-room, separated from the body of the theatre (the Circus) 
by a scene pushed across, and the same Circus divided into two com- 
partments by a similar screen of scenery, formed the dormitories of 
Jumball’s animated theatrical property; benches placed at intervals, 
separated the occupants of the male apartment, and happy were they 
who possessed bundles of any sort upon which to pillow their weary 
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heads and stretch their aching limbs; other beds there were none ! 
Those who wanted covering laid down in their clothes, or only partially 
divested of them,—but, despite this sorry lodging, most of my new 
friends were sleeping soundly when I entered their strange apartment ; 
so omnipotent is habit! Of course I could not pry into the ladies’ 
chamber, they might have been treated with a mattrass, but I have little 
doubt that the same luxurious arrangement there prevailed. How I 
passed that night may be imagined ; I shall not attempt to describe my 
sufferings, upon a hard bench that was neither long enough or broad 
enough for my bulky frame, and without a pillow to raise my head ! 
Suffice it that I then learned the supreme value of a bed ; and sadly re- 
verting to the comparative comforts I enjoyed under Lewin’s roof, I was 
also taught that there is no situation in life so bad, but what, if you change 
it, you may get into a worse. ‘Towards morning I fell, from mere 
exhaustion, into an uneasy doze, from which I was early roused by the 
bustle and noise around me. My feet and legs I found as wet as if I 
had laid with them in a pail of water, and soon discovered that a rain 
of some hours had fallen upon them, whilst I slept, through a curved 
aperture in the wooden roof; this misfortune I knew not in the least 
how to obviate for the future, and the prospect of its frequent reeur- 
rence made me thoroughly uncomfortable, The noise and bustle which 
chased my perturbed slumbers, arose from the necessary rearrangement 
of the dormitory into the circus for day-performances ; I was graciously 
permitted to breakfast with the dadies, it having been morally impossible 
for me to provide myself with a morning’s repast during the night, but 
Jumball told me, that henceforth I must cater for myself. Not being 
aware of the effect of paint and over-exertion on the female constitution, 
I was astonished at the aged, worn-out, hollow-eyed, sallow-hued ob- 
jects which those girls presented, divested of their false complexions, 
whom I had thought on the preceding day so pretty ; even the little 
one,—a child of twelve years old, looked like a dwindled old woman ;— 
and, with such specimens before me of ruined humanity, I was not 
pleased to be desired to give my face a coating of white and red, other- 
wise I should look “like a ghost”’ on the stage, for I valued health, 
though I could not boast of beauty. After breakfast, Jumball request- 
ed me to commission his wife, or any one else I fancied better, to 
market for me, it being against his interest to have me seen in the 
town, and at eleven o'clock the business of the day commencing, I 
appeared as directed upon the platform, and caused no small sensation 
among the mob of starers below. Anda weary day was that! since, to 
pace up and down one limited spot for hours, is not a little fatiguing, 
and particularly to a man unaccustomed to much exercise. Afterwards, 
and in other places, Jumball found it more lucrative to keep me within 
than to parade me without the show, since by the announcement per 
placard of “ A WonperFULL GIANT HERE TO BE SEEN!” and the 
price of admittance not being raised, many individuals were tempted to 
visit us (perhaps for the sake of showing children a modern Goliath,) 
who would not otherwise have condescended so to do. 

Our daily and nightly routine was pretty much the same, except 
when we moved ; and our journies were much in gipsey fashion, except 
that our whole establishment was upon a larger scale; thus, where those 
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persecuted vagrants had a few tin pots and kettles, we possessed a 
tolerably efficient set of kitchen utensils and a comfortable stove; and 
where they had tents, we had the wooden frame-work and curtaining of 
the show; and where they had donkeys, we had a large cart for the pro- 
perties, a smaller one for some of the men, and two caravans, one for 
Mr. Hurlo Garron only, and one for the women,—and thus we tra- 
velled from place to place, performing wherever we thought we could 
draw an audience, and obtain legal permission so to do. But I must 
not omit to allude to the shifts to which we were often put for dresses 
and other dramatic accessories. 

Once wishing to represent a combat of knighthood, (and for which, 
by the way, twenty additional men were hired), so many dripping-pans 
were borrowed in the town, brightly scoured on their under surface, an 
capital substitutes they made for shields. 

One evening, when a ghost entered, costumed as is usual in flowing 
white drapery, a woman bawled out as she rose from the boxes and 
stalked over the scantily filled pit benches :— 

“ Goodness me! that’s the sheet I’ve lost, Ido declare! Off with it 
directly, you willain !—and where did you get it, I say ?” 

As she neared the stage, our violin-player caught hold of her and 
gave her a cut with his bow, exclaiming :— 

“ How now, missus? not so fast, if you please; you’ve no busi- 
ness there!” 

She screamed and struggled,—protested that the sheet “ was had off 
her lines,”’ and that she had lost, since she missed it, her character and 
her washing too! Jumball promised to enquire into the matter when 
the play was over, which he did, and found that one of his “ respectable 
company” had really taken it as the washerwoman described, “ ‘Thinking 
all fair,” he said, “ in the way of business.” 

Instead of reprimanding the thief—(the sheet, by the way, was re- 
stored, with thanks for its loan)—our whole company laughed heartily, 
considering it an excellent joke; a conversation ensued relative to 
ingenious frauds and robberies, concerning which my companions dis- 
played a knowledge that astonished me; I too was tempted by evil 
destiny to narrate my story of the forged draft, and, in brief, a short 
account of my life and adventures. ‘They were listened to with great 
interest ; but I could not at the time avoid thinking, that the beggarly, 
starved, ill-paid and ill-clad crew surrounding me were possibly more 
conversant with theft, in all its branches, than I had apprehended; 
and I resolved to look more sharply than ever after my box of clothes 
and money. 

My suspicions were ere long but too sadly verified. One of the 
young women who prided herself upon her “ beautiful ornaments,” 
lost, or asserted she lost, several of them from time to time. Of course 
they were not real jewels and gold; but she made a monstrous piece of 
work about them; and to satisfy her, Jumball instituted a rigorous 
search. The bags and boxes of his company were all, without previous 
notice, carried to him, their owners summoned and made to turn out 
their contents. In so doing, my small private hoard of money could 
not escape his keen eye, and he cnquired how I came by it. I said it 
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was the small remainder of £250, once mine, and reminded him of my 
story, related on the night when the washerwoman claimed her sheet. 

“True,” said he, “I had almost forgotten it; but that very story 
convicts you of the theft of Miss Dawson’s trinkets. You once came 
dishonestly by money, though it was honestly your own; and, if you 
ever took a large sum with impunity, what is to hinder you from taking 
that which you could convert into a small one? You well know what 
luxuries are to be purchased with money, and if you get it now, ’tis 
no doubt spent in the indulgence of your craving appetite ; for you eat, 
I understand, twice as much as any one of your companions.” 

“‘ Because, I’m something more than twice as big,” said I; “ but 
what I eat, Mr. Jumball, can’t matter to you, considering that I have 
not as yet troubled you to pay me more than that scanty weekly sum,— 
out of which I find it impossible to board and clothe myself. You well 
know that J require a double quantity of all the necessaries of life, and 
I should like to know how you dare accuse me of stealing when you are 
audaciously cheating me out of the three additional shillings a week, 
which, as a man equal to two, is certainly my right.” 

The rage of Jumball at this justly corrective speech was great ; he 
said, he didn’t cheat me, since [ had what I agreed for (true enough— 
fool that I was not to look before I leaped); he persisted in calling me 
a thief, and “the meanest of thieves too, because I stole from a 
woman ;” for which malicious assertion I knocked him down with a 
blow of my large and formidable fist, and gathering up my property, 
desired to be paid my due and to be considered quit of my engagement. 

This scene, I think, exceeded any ever represented on our stage. 
Jumball gave me my money, discharged me, but said I must not quit 
the town until he had taken some other measures to detect the theft of 
Miss Dawson’s ornaments. I referred him to the Cow and Snuffers 
public-house ; and we parted as good friends as the man and the snake, 
after it had bitten his children. 

Had I not been anxious to clear my character, I should not long have 
troubled my humble host with my presence, but have gone to another town 
and set up as Giant on my own account. As it was, on the third morn- 
ing after my rupture with Jumball, I was awakened very early by a 
violent shaking from the judicial arm of the law,—in the shape of con- 
stables, the showman, a few of my late companions, and a tolerable 
mob. The Circus, it seems, had during the night taken fire—no one 
could say how—the poor consumptive harlequin was dead of fright or 
scorches, several other persons were injured by the blazing and falling 
wood-work, and nearly the whole fragile structure, with its theatrical 
properties, was destroyed. Now Jumball came to arrest me on the 
monstrous charge of wilfully and maliciously setting the Circus on fire! 
and, from my prison, I send these few Reminiscences forth to a 
discerning public; happily, when my trial comes on, I have incontest- 
able evidence to prove that on the night of the fire I did not stir from 
the Cow and Snuffers; but, more happily still, misfortune, experience, 
reflection, and good books are working a most decided change for the 
better in the character of 
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POPPO’S PROLEGOMENA ON THE PECULIARITIES OF 
THUCYDIDEAN PHRASEOLOGY. 


Translated, Abridged, and Criticised by Gzorce Burces, A.M. late of 
Trinity Coll. Cam. With an Appendix, Postscript, and two Supplements 
on the Merits of the MSS., the Use of the Scholia, the Value of VaLia’s 
Version, and the Inveterate Corruptions of the Text. CamBrivce. Printed 
by and for J. Hall. pp. 343. 8vo. 


In the present Number we must, for want of space, confine ourselves to some 
very interesting extracts from this Work by a very acute, ingenious, frank, 
bold, independent, and honest scholar, whose labours we shall more particu- 
larly notice on a future occasion. 

“In 6, 99. Mépog dvrimiureyv abrov¢g rij¢ orparac, Poppo has edited with 
Bekker airoig: but, as Bloomfield well observes, avriréurey means ‘ to send 
in return,’ and not, as the Germans understand, *‘ to send against.’ Valla 
translates, ‘ Mittere partem aliquam copiarum,’ which leads at once to, 
Mépog dy Tt wépmrey abréce rijc orpariac, similar to, Mépoc péy tt waraderdvreg 
rou orparontcov, 2.78. Tijc¢ orpariic re pépoc, 3, 18. and what settles the 
question, Mépog rt abréyv riprovew mpdc roy xixdov, 6, 102. while adréce is 
evidently required to balance the preceding, Ei éy rotrw éay3onSoiev. Besides 
the syntax demands dv—zipreyv, ‘would send,’ which I am astonished 
Dobree did not stumble on, especially as he saw that Thuc. wrote cay, ei 
p0acnev—, yiyvecSa, not cai, as in the vulgate.” P. 146. See also p. 255. 

“Or7, 71. Kai Cut rd dvwparoy cai roy ixobw rij¢ vavpayiac ix rig yii¢ 
yvaykaloyro éxav, Poppo says that rd is put for rovro, but that it never is 
except at the commencement of a sentence, and when followed by péy, dé, or 
yao. Baver and others more correctly suppose that dywpadoyr is to be re- 
peated; but they do not tell us what were the two things dvwpada. Read 
therefore what Thuc. probably wrote, Kai did 7d rij¢ axrij¢g advwpadoy, dvo- 
paroy Kai rijy trol rie vavpayiag hvaycaZovro tye: where rig axrig have 
been formed out of é« rij¢ yijc, and dvwpadoyr repeated, as it ought to be in 
such a sentence. For we find in like manner the same word following itself 
in Eurip. Iph. A. 1134. Sod fy iowrde sixér’, eixér’ dv wdiorc, Suppl. 577. 
Tp yao wovovyre moda TOAN' eddamovei, El. 957. “Expate Sava, dava & av- 
ridwxé pot, Alcmeon. Fr. 12. ed, ged, ra peydda peydda Kai waoye caxd, Med. 
473. ’Ex révde rowrwy rpdroy dptouc Neyer, Soph. Aj. 1323 KAdvovre pAavpa 
pravod cupBareiv ixn, Trach. 613. Ovrijpa caw cawoy iv rextOpart, Gnom, 
Monostich, 38. Xdpw aww eixapor cixapoy didov. Thuc., however, has sepa- 
rated the words, 7, 67. ‘H peyiorn tAmic peyiorny cai * rijv rpoOvupiay mapé- 
xeratr, 5, 113. dsioroov—mioreioayreg—meicrov cai cpadryocecbe, 5, 9. Ma- 
Aor’ dy ric Amarhnoag—partor’ dy wPedHnoeev, While Herod. unites them, 2, 73. 
"Ev Spsvw cep oepvdv Swxtoyra, and so does Plato Menex. s. 19. "Edy Spy 
fH) KadGe, Karee aipotyeOa paddy reXevTGyv. The emendation, however, ré 
TIC akrij¢ dvwpadoy, is confirmed by rg avwpuddw rig rixye, in Liban. 716, 
d.” P. 156. See also p. 307. 

“In 1, 36. Tpia piv dvra Adyou afta roig’ EAAnee vautica, Td rap’ vpiy, Kai 





* «“ The «al is similarly placed, 1, 39. TMdXat 8 kowGoavres Thy divauw Kowa Kal 
Ta amoBuivovta txev. And hence we may correct very easily that most difficult 
passage, 5,3. Ov yao 5) éwi ye Thy év Tois aicxpois kal moovrTas Kivdbvois mrei- 
07a Siaplelpoveay av0pdzovus aitxivny tpeyerVe, where since MS, 1. reads wAsioross 
instead of mpovrrois, it is evident that Thuc. wrote, Ev to?s aioxpots meiora, Kal 
yap, roodrTot ciot, KwSbvos mETOTA Kal diapVelpoveay aicxivny, * That feeling of 
shame, which destroys men most in dangers the most disgraceful, because they are 
foreseen ;’ for thus a proper reason would be given for calling the dangers aioxpol, 
and for the subsequent expression, aioxivyy aloxiw peta cvoias } TUXNS MpoOAGBEiv. 
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To ipétepoy, Kai TO KopirPiwy, rourwy be ei mepdWeobe ra dvo tg rabriv edSeiv. 
Poppo absurdly supposes, and his absurdity Goéller, as usual, re-echoes, that 
dv pa0ore is to be repeated from the preceding sentence; as if truly dy pa- 
Sore, ‘ye would learn,’ could be applied to a positive fact already known. 
Had the Germans been less ready to father their nonsense on Thuc., they 
would have seen that he wrote, Totrwy deci, ei mrepieo’ tv, ra dvo tig rabriy 
iM@civ: where éi has dropt out on account of «i.”” P. 156. 

“On 2, 11. Thy rev wédag Syoty padrov i Ti éavrdv dpgy, Poppo, whose 
remark Goéler, as usual, pilfers, asserts that the ellipse, though harsh, is sup- 
Ported by 6, 79. “Oray im’ Gdwyv cai wr) abroi, dorep viv, rode Tikag adiewon, 
but in the former passage one MS. most opportunely reads, ‘Opgy we pir ody, 
while the four best A. B. g. h. read, ‘Opgy we ody, a variety that plainly 
proves a corruption ; while the very balance of the sentence shows as plainly 
that Valla’s, ‘ Vicinorum terram vastare potius, quam suam ab aliis vastari 
cernere,’ represents faithfully what he found in his MS. Tiy réy rirag dyody 
padrov i) thy iavtdy opgyv Oyoupivny® ixi rocairny ody mov: for thus 
Thuc, would speak like himself 5, 59. ‘Ewpwr ra éiavrév syotpeva, and like 
Isocr. 7. Eip. 29. Ove yoxtvovro ri)jy piv warpidu Tepvopivny Kai mopPovpiyny 
mepuopawyrec: While, as regards the antithesis, compare 2, 65. Odv« iyyero par- 
Nov br’ abrov H abrog aye. 3, 63. Xojv ra wpdg Hpac povoy ipag tmayerOa 
avrovg, kai pr Evvercivae per’ abtdy ad2ove. 6, 18. ‘ApyOivat ig’ tripwy—ei 
ph abroi d\Awy dpyomev. 7,70. Ta piv Grrdrog tpBeBrAnxéevat, ra 6 abrovg 
tpBePrAnola. 8,76. Avvarwrepoi—eipyey ixeivove tijg Saddoong i v7’ ixeivwy 
eipyeoOar, Hence we must read here, “Oray airoi vz’ G\Xwy Kai pi) abroi— 
robe mikag aduwory, similar in construction to Plato Rep. 2. p. 358. “Oray 
adAnrovg adixdoi tre kai adiedyra, and Menewx. gs. 14. ‘Hpeic dé abroi tpag 
abrovc¢ kai tvexioapev kai yrr71jOnpev : where, however, as only the pronoun is 
to be understood, such an ellipse cannot defend the vulgate in Thuc., where 
both the verb and pronoun are to be supplied. How much more naturally 
has Herod. said in 9, 48. ’AméA\Xure rotg tvayriove } abroi arddX\vobs. 8, 93. 
"H ele py 7} Kai abrog ijkw.” P. 157. See also p. 259. 

** Objection has been likewise taken by Poppo to Dcbree’s emendation, 
LioeaOa rag airiac for piceoSa, in 5, 63. and though Dobree had set the 
matter at rest by quoting éycAnpa Atom, 1, 42. drodtcacPa airiay, 5,75. 92. 
and diaBodde, 8, 87. yet Poppo, with a taste truly German, would defend pé- 
coat, Which he confesses is not so used by Thuc., because Diodorus, Hero- 
dian, Appian, and the Byzantine writers, forsooth, have so used it, or, as he 
should have said, seem to use it; for in all the passages alluded to, there is 
probably the same variation, as we find in A°sch. Prom. 243. where Rob. and 
2 MSS. distinctly and correctly read, ¢Sekvodpny Bporode, instead of epvoduny, 
from the usual confusion of p and A, as I have shown at Tro. 664. where my 
emendation of rjvde Avoaiuny woduy, for pucainny, Soph. Gd. T. 72. has been 
attributed by Gaisford on Hephest. Add. p. 220. to some other scholar,* 
because I suppose, he was unwilling to mention my name. 





*« A similar act of injustice has been done towards myself, unintentionally I am 
sure, by Boissonade on Soph. Trach. 613. who there attributes an emendation to 
Dobree, which I myself first communicated to Dobree nearly 30 years ago, and even 
printed it subsequently in the Class. Journ. 16, 398. The vulgate has, 

Kal ta@vd' aroices of’, > Kéivos sipabés 

Sppayidos tones THD’ em’ Supa OhoeTa, 
but which the Schol. thus explains, Snpefov xoploes, Omen exsivos exvyvdcetas eT t- 
Gels 7d dpa TY oppayid:, and hence it is evident that he found in his MS. :— 

Kal ravd) aoieis ofp’, d Keivos Gpa Oels 

Sppaytdes epes Ted ex’ €d wabjoera, 


where padjoera 1s due to Billerbick , for such is the legitimate future of pavOdve, 
found in Hippol. 731. Heracl. 273. Prom. 962, Ay 2814. 072. ded. C. 1523. and 
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“ With such a specimen of a German’s critical taste, my lamented friend, 
were he still alive, would rather have been flattered than mortified by Poppo’s 
remark, that ‘ Conjecture Dobrei plereque sunt et audacissime et inutilis- 
sime, et Reiskianam temeritatem equant.’ In this opinion, however, Poppo 
does not stand alone; for Arnold too asserts that ‘a more striking specimen 
of rash and ignorant criticism can hardly be conceived than Dobree’s remarks 
on 5, 66-8.* On the boldness of thus kicking the dead lion, I will say 
nothing, (for, as Isocr. observes, mw. Zedy. 8. 8. Oix aioxvvovrai riveg raabry 
rappyncia xpwpevor Tepi TOU TESVEWTOC, iV ideccav dy ronjcac8a epi Lévrog,) 
and still less of the charity of judging harshly of a man’s sentiments, pub- 
lished after his death, and if with his consent, certainly not in the state he 
would have given them to the world. I will here speak merely of the justice 
of the accusation ; and though I am quite aware that none but honest fools 
will defend the dead, (for your clever men praise only the living, from whom 
they may get something in return, which the dead cannot bestow,) ‘I will 
have some talk with this same learned Theban,’ and endeavour to show that, 
even were Dobree wrong in wishing to expunge all the words from rijg re 
ivwportiag to iBobAero, those critics are not right, who would retain them in 
their present form.” P. 203-5. 

“To return, however, to the use of cai after a word repeated, I should 
observe that in Thuc. 8, 84. “Oow padiora rai thet Spot Hoay oi vairat, roood- 
ty wai Spacirara mpooresovrec, We must alter the first cai into dx): for «ai 
is never thus found in the first sentence, whereas 6») almost always follows a 
superlative in Thuc., see 1, 1. 18. 50. 138. 2, 31. 64. 97. 3, 17. 98. 4, 74. 5, 
74. 6, 31. 7, 56. 8, 96. 97. 106.; or else precedes it, as in 1, 11. 3, 54. dy 
piyeorog, 5,60. 6) rovro ka\\tcroy: to which must be added those passages, 
where 49) exists united to a superlative, but where it has been wholly or par- 
tially lost, as in 1,35. 37. where the two Mss. read dé for 4)),and in 4,40. where 
7 Mss. omit 0), and 7, 19. where the best Ms. B. omits it. Hence 5, 106. we 
must read, cai padtora 6), instead of dn Kai padcora, and 7, 71. ot rXEioros OH 
for #5y,a correction similar to the clever one made by Bekker, 6, 31. Hence, too, 
4, 117. Todg yap 51) dvdpag mepi wAeiovoc éxowodvro, the solitary Ms. G. rightly 
reads wXsiorov, for Thuc. wrote, Tot¢ ydp dvdpac mepi mAsiorov 6), and hence 
also in Herodian 6, 3, 2. Kivnoig re peyiorn maar roic id ‘Pwpaiog tyivero, 
we must read peyiorn 6), as Thuc. 1, 1. Kivynow yap airy peyiorn 6) roig 
“EXAnotw ?yévero. Hence lastly we may recover an octonarian lambic, quoted 
imperfectly in Aristid. 2. p. 19. by reading, 

Ti 3 ody od THv ‘EXAnribav 7 yA@TTa 5H peyiorn, 
where $y) is commonly omitted. 

“That Imm. Bekker has done Greek literature great and enduring service, 
I should be the last man to deny. For his collations of the Mss. of Aristo- 
phanes, Aristotle, Demosthenes, and the other Greek Orators, of Plato and 


with regard to the collocation of éx’ ed paPhoera:, it may be compared with rad" bz’ 
eb mexovOare, Aristoph. Lys. 1194. while its ambiguous position between dels and 
peadqoera: has given rise to the Scholiast’s éwisis and émvyvéortar. Then with 
respect to {dupa ériels, compare dw moooBarovoa, Lon, 13. bppata mpooBa- 
Novoa, Med. 856. dpParudv erfyayer, Callim. H. in A. 52. dpVadpdy emiBar- 
Aew, Anti-Alticista, p. 110. Lastly, as touching the custom of sending seals, prac- 
tised at this very day in Turkey, see Bloomf. on Thuc. 1, 129. 132. who refers to 
Xenoph. H. Gr. 7,1, Polyewn. 7, 7. Tzetz. in Lycophr. 152. Meurs. Mise. Lacon. 
3,6. For thus drawing attention toa neglected emendation, I shall, doubtless, 
receive the thanks of Kidd, who on Dawes p. 371. says that Porson would have 
repudiated the verse as unworthy of Sophocles ; and so indeed it was, until I re- 
stored it,” 

* “It was doubtless from such a coincidence in their sentiments, that Poppo, after 
sneering at Arnold, as a pretty specimen of English scholarship in Jahn. Nov. Annal 
Philol, 2, 143. has lately, in his Preface to the third Vol. of his Perpetual Commen- 


, 


tary, described the notes of Arnold, as sub/iles atque docie.”’ 
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Thucydides, to say nothing of his Theognis, Aratus, Pausanias, and the Gram- 
matical Treatises to be found in his Anecdota Greca, and especially in the 
first Volume, his reprint of the acute Grammarian, Apollonius, together with 
his Harpocration, Meris, Thomas Magister, and the Scholia on Homer, have 
furnished already, and will continue to furnish the scholars of the Bentley- 
breed with the means of correcting passages without number, of which they 
would otherwise have despaired. It is to be lamented, however, that he can- 
not be induced by love or money to break through his Pythagorean tacitur- 
nity. But he is desirous perhaps of showing that a Bekker in Germany can, 
with Lord Burleigh in Sheridan’s Critic, shake his head very wisely, and as 
wisely say nothing. With regard to Bekker’s splendid emendation of 6») for 
jon, the counterpart of a dozen similar ones, where the Berlin Greek has 
known how to grapple with and master a difficulty of no common kind, it was 
probably owing to his knowledge of the fact, that ij) is united to a compara- 
tive in Thuc., as shown by padAoyv 7j5n, 1, 8. 2,48. 6, 49. 59. 105. 7, 4. 8. 43. 
57. 8, 71. 85. and that we must therefore read, 8, 83. wodA@ ion padXoy, in- 
stead of 4), and similarly instead of zodd 6x) waddor, 6, 61. and 5, 16. where 
9 Mss. offer zoddv o)) padAXov, we must read wodA@ ibn padAov. It is true 
indeed that we meet with rayiora 7j5n, 7, 49. but neither the silent Bekker, 
nor the loquacious Poppo have remarked the absurdity of the vulgate; and 
they have therefore led the reader to believe that either they did not see it, or 
seeing it, have, like the reserved politician alluded to, looked unutterable 
things. Both have, therefore, edited, Té re Evprav eimeiv, obdém rpdry oi 
ton apioxey iv rp aire ire péivery, GAN Ore raxeora Fon Kai pi) pera avi- 
crac0a. But rayiora ion cannot be thus united and separated from some 
verb, nor could éZavicracSa thus follow péAAey instead of preceding it. Read, 
therefore, what Thuc. wrote, and as Goller saw, quasi per transennam, ’A\X\a 
raxiora Oy) tEavioracat Kai por) pidteev. Compare 7, 47. ’Artévat ibngifero rai 
pr) SuarpiBew, Aristoph. Plut. 255. “Ir’, tycoveire, omeddeO’ we 6 waipdg odyi 
pedrAav, Soph. Antig. 939. “Ayouar 01) wodxére wéAtw. Some stickler for the 
vulgate will, however, probably quote 6, 93. Ot Aaxedaysovior—péidrovtec dé 
Tixai mepiopwpevar, to prove that wéid\ew may precede; but the two passages 
differ toto cwlo. The latter should rather have been quoted by the Commen- 
tators on 1, 69. Oi yap dpdyrec BeBovrevpévor mode ob CteyvwKdrac Hon Kai od 
pédovrec txipyoyvrat, had they been quick enough to perceive that Thuc. 
wrote, as I stated in Gent. Mag. Jan. 1833. p. 34. Oi yap BeBovrevpévoe rpdc 
ob dueyvwxdrac 70n, wai SpHvreg asi péiMovrac trépyovrar: where péiddXovrac has 
been happily preserved in two Mss., for thus the two parts of the sentence 
are beautifully balanced as 8, 96. Oi péy d&¢ig, ot dé Bpadeic, cai ot piv treye- 
enrai, ot dé drokwo, and Xenoph. K. Il. 1, 4, 6. Teraypéivotc roig airov ara- 
KTouc—w7opivoic—admroug Kai éypnydpor KabedCovrac, While dpwyvrac and 
péd\Xovrag are opposed to each other, as Soph. Phil. 557. ob povoy Bovdetbpara, 
"ANN’ ipya Spw@per’ obd' ir’ apyoipeva.”’ P. 308—10. 


The preceding is only a slight specimen of the number and nature of 
Mr. Burges’s emendations, which he has poured out with all the fulness and 
force of bis native Ganges; and he closes the Index of Authors corrected by 
saying— 

“Such is the list of my Emendations on Thucydides, and which I might 
have easily increased to double their number, had I not been desirous of con- 
fining myself to the immediate matter in hand. Whether those I have yet to 
produce, will ever see the light, must depend on the reception this Volume 
may meet with. Should I find that the readers of Greek are more willing toadopt 
new truths than to adhere to inveterate errors, I shall feel myself warranted in 
undertaking a complete edition of Thucydides, in which future scholars will 
find that little or nothing has been left for them to correct the manifold and 
manifest mistakes of transcribers, hitherto looked upon as the very words of 
the Author himself.”’ 
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As we much desire to see such a complete edition, we shall hold out every 
encouragement to Mr. George Burges, which our praise can give, to induce 
him to proceed with it. 

Since writing the above, we have seen the ninth volume of Poppo’s Thucy- 
dides, recently published ; in the preface to which are discussed the claims of 
Mr. Burges to the character of a commentator on the most difficult author of 
antiquity. For the retort, not courteous, given by Professor Poppo to Mr, 
Burges, the latter has, perhaps, no right to complain, as he had emptied the 
vial of his wrath upon the hapless heads of the whole body of German 
editors, and more especially those of the school of Hermann. For his amusing 
vanity, too, Mr. Burges has exposed himself to the shafts of the less mercurial 
Professor, and as some will think, not without reason, who cannot feel the 
sentiment of Horace— 

Quasitam meritis sume superbiam— 
or who do not know that Mr. Burges merely followed the example of Scaliger, 
Bentley, Dawes, and Toup; all of whom were in the habit of speaking of 
themselves, as if they were the suns of Greek criticism, and the rest of the 
learned world but planets, or satellites, or stars of the fifth magnitude. We 
perceive also that fault has been found by Poppo with some of the emendations 
proposed by Mr. Burges, as being so trifling as scarcely to deserve notice, or 
so extravagant as to stagger be'ief. Out of the mass, however, of three hun. 
dred emendations, which Mr. Burges has made upon Thucydides, and which 
he tells us is only the half of what he has still in his Adversaria unpublished, 
Poppo promises to bring forward some in his next volume, and which would 
have appeared in the present one, had it not been nearly all printed before he 
received a copy of Mr. Burges’s publication. Amongst the number to be thus 
selected, and strung together like “ pearls upon the A®thiop’s ear,” we presume 
the professor will fix upon those which have attracted our attention; numerous 
counterparts to which may be picked up by merely turning over the pages of 
Mr. Burges’s work. Let it not be fancied, however, that we are disposed to 
admire or admit all the harlequin changes made by the critical wand of Mr, 
Burges; but we are quite ready to acknowledge, that if only one half of them 
were introduced into the text of Thucydides, we should find that author far 
more intelligible than he is, or is likely to be, with all the notes, explanatory 
and critical, that have been heaped upon the back of the unfortunate Athenian. 


a E. H. B. 
LINES. 
I tov’p—I love—I ne'er can hate, 
Nor e’en indiff’rence feel for you, 
Since that I deem’d thee fond of late, 
Pure as the heav’ns—as angels true! 
But now the spell so dear is broken, 
The vain illusive vision fled; 
W ither’d 's the rose you gave—a token 
That all your love alike is dead! 
Yet still the bosom, where your hand 
Wander'd so oft, contains a heart, 
in which eternal mem’ry plann’d 
Of thee a deathless counterpart! 
There let it rest, within the breast 
On which thine am'rous kiss has grown ; 
There let it stay—nor flit away, 
The shade of other pleasures flown! 




















WE’LL HEAR THE CHIMES AT MIDNIGHT. 


GLEE. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 


I. 


We’ tt hear the chimes at midnight, 

And quaff till morning bid night 

Depart,—rejoic’d we've hid night 
From thought, and made it day ! 

We'll shake off care and sorrow 

And business till to-morrow, 

And we'll hear the chimes at midnight 

So merrily, merrily play ! 


IT. 


We'll drink off bumper-glasses, 
And toast our fav’rite lasses, 
Nor care how quick time passes, 

Nor how long he may stay :— 
We've lost those who were nearest— 
We’ve seen depart our dearest ;— 

But we ll hear the chimes at midnight, 

For we must be as they! 


If. 


We'll sing old songs and snatches, 
And merry glees and catches, 
With jokes and punning matches, 
And be completely gay. 
Old age has not yet chill’d us, 
Nor with indiff’rence fill’d us ; 
So we'll hear the chimes at midnight 
Let folks say what they mav! 
[V. 
lis not so oft we ‘re meeting 
‘To think thus of retreating 
Without a merry greeting, 
For who would joy delay ? 
It cannot be a folly 
To banish melancholy ; 
So we Il hear the chimes at midmght 
Full merrily, merrily plav! 
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REMEDY FOR THE BITE OF A MAD DOG, 


DICTATED BY DR. PARR, FROM MEMORY, 
TO E. H. BARKER, ESQ. 


Let the bitten part be amputated immediately, if possible; but surgeons 
are not always in the way, and people of business are afraid of the flesh 
being cut out:.then proceed thus. From a pump, if possible; and if 
not, from a jug lifted up two feet at least from the wound; lose not a 
moment in pouring upon the wound a perpetual stream of cold water for 
a quarter of an hour, but touch it not with the hand. While the cold 
water is pouring on, prepare two quarts (or better three) of warm water 
strongly impregnated with soap. The water must, on no account, be 
hotter than the heat of warm milk. Put these soap-suds in a jug, raise 
the jug two feet above the wound; pour these mildly warm soap-suds 
upon the wound for ten minutes, so as to search the wound, Then get 
about a pint of ink-water, if you can, and pour it upon the wound for 
about five minutes; then resume cold water from a jug or a pump, at 
the distance of two feet, and take care to continue to pour it for a 
quarter of an hour at least, and more than twenty minutes is not neces- 
sary. Dut if there be no ink at hand, then after the washing of the 
wound with warm soap-suds, it must be washed with cold water a second 
time, for not less than twenty-five minutes. All the while the wound 
must not be touched with the hand. Almost every thing depends upon 
this first washing, and it should be continued in different forms for three 
quarters of an hour at least. When this washing is over, put upon the 
wound a poultice of radish pretty strong, or a poultice of mustard pretty 
strong, and take care that the poultice is not more than the warmth of 
milk. Continue this poultice for two or three days, but not more, and 
let three poultices be put on every day, one in the morning, one at mid- 
day, and one at night. Upon the second or third day, let the patient 
take the Ormskirk medicine if at hand. ‘This medicine is useful, but 
not of itself sufficient for cure. Upon the third day, leave off the 
poultices, and put upon the wound a very mild mercurial plaster ; it must 
be very mild. This mercurial plaster should be put on morning and 
evening for six weeks; and whensoever it is put on, the wound should 
be cleansed with milk and water nearly tepid, but never hot, and gently 
dried with soft lint before the plaster is put on. It is of the utmost 
consequence for the wound not to be suffered to close for ten weeks, 
and for the ékree or four last weeks after the mercurial plaster has 
ceased to be used, a very mild plaster should be used to keep the wound 
open. Care should be taken for this plaster not to be of an inflamma- 
tory kind, and it should be put on twice in twenty-four hours. For 
these ten weeks, the wound must never be squeezed nor touched with 
the hand, nor should any weight lie upon it for the ten weeks, by night 
or by day. During the whole of the ten weeks, the patient must most 
carefully abstain from all fermented liquors, and all sauce-meat and 
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roast-meat whatsoever. For the first three weeks or a month, he must 
live upon very mild broth, and tea, and barley-water. After a month 
he may, for the remaining six weeks, take a very small quantity of 
boiled chicken, or boiled mutton, without fat. This low diet is neces- 
sary for ten weeks. The body must be kept open for ten weeks, by 
very gentle aperient medicines, so as to have two mild stools every day, 
but not more than two, and if the patient can afford it, he should for 
the whole ten weeks take a musk medicine, about the quantity of half a 
pint every day, but not more. This musk medicine, though very useful, 
is not absolutely necessary; still let it be taken, if the patient can 
afford it. 

The foregoing directions are necessary for ten weeks; and after the 
ten weeks some very fine lint should be laid upon the wound till it heals 
up, but by all means the wound should be kept open for ten weeks at 
least. For ten weeks the patient must have no exertion of body or 
mind, and all conversation about the misfortune should be discouraged. 
He must avoid all extremes of heat and cold; he must not be exposed 
to easterly winds or to rain; he must not sit up beyond nine o’clock at 
night ; he must not sit near a fire; he should rise about seven or eight 
in the morning; he ought to lie twice or thrice every day for half an 
hour ; he must walk out, if possible, every day, once or twice, but very 
gently, and not more than a quarter of an hour ; and if at all fatigued, 
he should go to bed for half an hour, but not longer. If any body 
reads to him lively stories, so much the better, but he should not himself 
have the fatigue of reading. Whensoever he lies down by night, or by 
day, his head should be gently raised. After ten weeks he may, in a 
very moderate degree, begin his customary employment; but he must 
avoid all excessive labour, both of body and mind, for three months 
after the bite. The chief dependence is upon the first washing, before 
the poison has spread. There must be no dependence whatsoever upon 
the application of combustible materials. All dancing must be avoided. 
Every application to the part bitten must be mild; and it is of the 
utmost consequence that the regimen, hours, &c. be followed for ten 
weeks. Let it be particularly observed, that the chance of recovery 
most materially depends upon the three quarters of an hour’s washing 
after the wound has been inflicted ; for this washing will cleanse out the 
poison of the bite, and prevent the said poison from being mixed with 
the general system. Let heated tobacco pipes and all other heated or 
heating medicines be avoided most carefully. By all means take care 
of the first washing—by all means avoid extremes of heat and cold, and 
= exercise— by all means keep the body open, and let the diet be 
mild. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


12mo. pp. 164. Hatchard and Son. 


Jephthah, and other Poems. By Grorcre Prymr, Esq., M.P. 1 vol. 


“« JepHTHAH, which occupies ninety-three pages of this volume, is a 
species of heroic poem. It is composed with considerable energy and 
spirit, and deserves to be widely circulated and known. There are 
many sentiments, which, for originality and sublimity, are inferior to 
nothing that has been written within these last dozen years. The fol- 
lowing extract is a fair specimen of the author’s style and his ease of 
versification :— 
“In Israel’s army, discord and alarm 

Perplex each bosom, paralyze each arm. 

Retiring close before th’ invading foe, 

They just resist, but not return the blow. 

Long had th’ impending danger gather’d force ; 

As light incursion’s desultory course 

Wave after wave in dire succession roll’d 

O’er ripening harvest and defenceless fold ; 

Awhile receding, soon to burst again 

With deeper inroad thro’ the wasted plain. 


“« Their aged ruler—prudent, gentle, just, 
And fit in tranquil times for arduous trust, 
To nurse the fresh resources of the state, 
To make it safely blest, or slowly great— 
With feeble hand the ravage had represt, 
And sunk, mature in years, to timely rest. 
He left the land by struggling factions rent, 
Till those who blame his rule, its loss lament. 


“‘ Among their equal chiefs and equal minds 
No master-spirit strong ascendance finds. 
All eager aim at power, while none obey, 
Or plan the warfare for the ensuing day. 
One point of union had misfortune taught— 
The call that Jephthah’s guiding hand be sought. 
Yet how to soothe resentment cherished long, 
Or kind requital ask for bitter wrong ?”’ 


Amongst the miscellaneous pieces, is an ‘‘ Ode to Trinity College,’ 
which struck us a peculiarly fine sample of this author's poetical abili- 
ties. We only regret that we cannot transfer the whole to our pages : 
we, however, lay the following portion before our readers :— 

** Here may the ardent youth gain force 
In emulation’s generous course ; 
Ambition’s stern resolves may brace, 
Ere yet he start in life’s long race ; 
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Feel in success that eager joy 
Which repetition cannot cloy, 

Which prompts but to some higher aim, 
And spares the past for future fame. 

Or, if the bold attempt should fail, 

May learn to stem the adverse gale: 

Pause but a moment, nor in vain, 
Redoubled energy to gain; 

And urging his ingenuous toil, 

At length the vanquished victor foil,”’ 

In dismissing this little volume, we cannot but praise the Christian 
spirit which pervades its contents, as well as the general tone of the 
sentiments throughout. The work is highly creditable to an individual 
in Mr. Pryme’s public capacity. 


The Coronation: a Poem. By Rosertr Ross, a West Indian of colour. 
Second edition. S8vo. pp. 16. Longman & Co. 


Tu1s poem contains some very pretty images and sentiments, which all 
breathe a spirit of loyalty and respect towards the fair subject of the 
lay. The following verses are thought by the author to be ‘‘ not inap- 
plicable to her gracious Majesty, whom he has never seen, but by 
imagination.”” We cannot say that we admire this idle and fulsome 
compliment: we, however, transcribe the lines alluded to for their own 
poetic merits : 
“‘ ANp while the playful gales my temples fann’d, 

As at the waving of some magic wand, 

Methought Apollo’s fane shed tranquil light, 

And from its precincts flew a shadowy sprite ; 

Flowers strew’d around, her bright way she pursued, 

Diffusing fragrance through the vocal wood. 

Her form shone glorious on the raptured sight— 

Her hair in ringlets was divinely bright,— 

Hov’ring o’er earth, extending her fair hand, 

Upborne aerial on the zephyrs bland. 

She look’d impatient for a speedy flight 

Back to the wide encircling fields of light, 

To skim the air like bark upon the main, 

Unto her lov’d primeval source again. 

The world too lowly then she well might ween 

To view her graceful and benignant mien ; 

Or Heaven so pure, she might impatient fear 

To lose some bliss by absence from her sphere ;- 

Such peerless sprite as she, young Beauty’s Queen, 

Perchance, will never more on earth be seen! 


** Not Philomela’s strain to night’s dull ear, 
Though it could e’en enchant each leaflet sere, 
When mellow’d Autumn's ripen’d glories die, 
As through the trees the languid zephyrs sigh :— 
Nor harp’s rich dulcet and accordant tone 
Breath’d from mild Beauty’s bowers when all alone 
Sweet lovers’ souls speak eloquent from eyes, 
And passion-bosoms heave responsive sighs, 
E’er to the senses could such power impart 
To modulate the fibres of the heart ; 
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As when bland accents grac’d persuasive tongue, 
Which the heart temper’d as I listening hung,— 
While flow’d in radiance o’er her seraph face 
The majesty of calm celestial grace. 

Her words now warm with animation’s glow, 
Now faintlier sinking with eve’s breezes flow, 
Yet wond’rous symphony divinely keep, 
Now wake to life—now gently lull to sleep.’ 


, 


TRAVELS. 


An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa in 1837. By 
Sir J. E. ALexanper. 2 vols. Svo. Colburn. 


Tuts expedition was undertaken by the enterprising traveller whose 
name adorns these volumes, at the request of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Captain Alexander determined to explore the country frotu 
Delagoa Bay in a westerly direction as far as it was possible for him to 
proceed. ‘This journey was for a long time delayed by the unsettled 
state of the tribes in the immediate vicinity of the point whence he 
intended to set out; but he was at length enabled to enter upon his 
perilous undertaking. The results of his researches dre before us. They 
are replete with interest, novelty, and instruction: they prove the hor- 
rible effects which emanate from the cruelties practised by the European 
settlers upon the unfortunate Caffres ; and they afford us fresh grounds 
for execrating the barbarous system of trafficking in slaves. We shall, 
select one of the interesting portions of the work for a specimen to lay 
before the reader ; and although we can ill afford the space necessary 
for the transfer of the subjoined account of the chase of wild animals 
in Africa, from the pages of Captain Alexander’s volumes to our own, we 
cannot resist the opportunity of indulging ourselves and our readers 
with the following passage :— 

“« The reader must not imagine I indulge in a traveller’s license when I say 
that Henrick could catch and kill zebras by fleetness of foot. I believe he has 
often done this; for 1 have seen him turn zebras towards the guns; and when 
I tell how he managed to catch them, 1 may be believed: if not, I must lie 
under an evil imputation, which I would willingly avoid—for, Hora et semper, 
now and always ‘ Truth me guide.’ When Henrick’s powder ran short, he 
took a hunting-knife in his left hand (for he was left-handed, and continued 
so, though it was through his left arm he had received a ball at the skir- 
mish at Bethany), and knowing there were zebras in his neighbourhood, he 
went out to the field to seek them, to their grazing-ground, to run them down. 
Walking on his toes with an elastic springing step, at the rate of upwards of 
five miles an hour, he paced over the plain glancing at the ground for 
foot-marks, on each side of him, with his keen eyes. The prints of the 
compact-hoofed zebras are observed on the sands, and presently the troop 
itself is seen grazing near. Henrick stoops, disencumbers himself of every 
skin-covering which might encumber him, even to his leopard-skin cap, and 
steals as near as he can to the game without being perceived : but the watchful 
eye of the stallion discovers the hunter, when he leaves the cover of the bushes, 
and giving the alarm to the rest, the whole gallop off. Henrick, without 
putting himself to the top of his speed at first, follows them: the zebras stop 
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to graze, Henrick running like a race-horse, with his stomach near to the 
ground, bounds towards them. Away they rush again, snorting, and tossing 
their striped heads in the air, and switching their light and mule-like tails in 
the pride of fancied fleetness and freedom. The hunter ‘ sits on their skirts ;’ 
and relaxes not from his pursuit for a moment ; he clears stones, bushes, and 
other impediments; after three or four miles he is in perfect wind; the 
ground seems to fly from under him; and, as he expressed it, he was now 
unable to distinguish the heaven from the carth. The zebras stop and graze 
occasionally, as before ; but it is now for an instant, for their enemy is closing 
with them; he drives them towards a steep face of rock; they hesitate about 
the means of escape; Henrick is amongst them in a moment, and seizing one 
of the striped troop by the tail, he swings it to one side, throwing the whole 
weight of his own body towards the ground at the same time. The zebra falls 
on its side, when Henrick instantly plunges his knife into its chest, and then 
allows it to rise and run off: it keeps up with the rest for a short distance, 
then gradually falls behind the troop, weak from loss of blood. Its comrades 
wait for it till Henrick again dashes forward, repeats his fatal thrust, and if 
two stabs are not sufficient to stretch the zebra dead on the plain, a third is 
given, which rolls the beautiful body lifeless on the ground, covered with dust 
and perspiration. The successful hunter then returns to his huts to send his 
people with pack-oxen to bring home the prize. Henrick is rivalled now in 
fleetness by his eldest son, Jan, which would not be, says the father, if it were 
not for his own crippled arm. Lately, the two were out in pursuit of giraffes, 
and getting close to three, the father told his son to assist him in stabbing the 
last; but Jan said, ‘No: let us attack the first and largest... Which they 
did ; and after a smart pursuit, managed to stab the first with fatal effect.” 


This is one of the most truly interesting books of travels offered to 
the public for many years; and its details enjoy the additional advan- 
tage of being vested with an unquestionable air of truth, which stamps 
them as authority in the matters to which they refer. 


The Spirit of the East; Illustrated in a Journal of Travels through 
Roumelia, &c. By D. Urquuart, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 


Tue impartiality, absence of prejudice, and acute observation which 
Mr. Urquhart manifests in the volumes before us, could not fail of being 
the chief basis of a most valuable work ; especially as a long residence 
of ten years in the countries described, has enabled him to be a faithful 
and skilful commentator upon manners, customs, and peculiarities, 
which should not be viewed casually, nor judged in haste. Even as a 
literary specimen of an author’s abilities, this is a splendid production— 
and one that will prove most welcome to the public, whose taste must 
require some relaxation and change after the flimsy novels with which 
it has lately been glutted. It would take us several hours and many 
pages to give the reader a correct and elaborate idea of the importance 
and real nature of the “ Spirit of the East,’’ involving as it does many 
political and national questions, which require deep consideration and 
mature reflection. We shall therefore content ourselves with laying 
one short extract before our readers, and strongly urging them to make 
themselves acquainted with an almost invaluable work as soon as possi- 
ble. The following isa description of the antiquities of Trigardon :— 


. Trigardon (a corruption of a Sclavonic term for three cities) must be the 
ancient CEniade. If a doubt existed, it would be dispelled by comparing the 
description I have given of the port, and the walls connecting it with the ram. 
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s, with the following passage from Polybius, i in the wars of Philip the Se- 
cond ‘with the Etolians. After his successful incursion into Etolia, and the 
sack of Thermus, Philip retired on CEniade, his fleet having been sent to 
that point to await the return of the army tothe coast. The Etolians prepared 
to defend this strongly fortified place ; but on the approach of Philip they were 
panic-struck, and evacuated it. Philip took possession ; thence ravaged the 
Calydonian territory, and deposited the booty that had been collected within 
its walls, ‘ remarking,’ observes the historian, ‘ the admirable position of this 
city, placed at the confines of Acarnania and Etolia, on the mouth of the Ache- 
lous, at the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf, distant only 100 stadia from the 
coast of the Peloponnesus. Strong, besides, by its fortifications, and the sur- 
rounding marsh—he determined on strengthening it. He surrounded, there- 
fore, the port and naval station with a wall, and joined these to the citadel.’ 
Our guide told us that there were in some parts subterranean crypts, or altars 
(Bépor), to which, when a child, he had been taken down; the sides covered 
with paintings (Zwypdgua), not those of saints. He did not, " however, recollect 
the place. ‘There is a theatre cut in the rock, the right and northern horn 
supported by a mound, and faced with polygonal masonry; the southern ex- 
tremity with Hellenic, and a flight of steps beyond the seats. The area is 
almost thirty-five paces across ; twenty rows of seats, two and a half feet deep, 
run all round, and perhaps double that number behind. This city has been 
overturned as completely as its contemporaries ; but it is so much wooded, and 
so extensive, that it is with more difficulty examined, and may contain unex- 
plored archzological treasures.” 


The City of the Czar; A Visit to St. Petersburgh in the Winter of 
1829-30. By Tuomas Rarxgs, Esq. 1 vol. Svo. Bentley. 


We have only space sufficient to observe, that the light and sketchy 
style in which this volume is written, will recommend it to the perusal 
of many who do not usually indulge themselves with descriptions of tra- 
vels, voyages, &c., but who prefer wiling: away the idle hour over the 
insipid pages of ‘the last new novel.” Mr. Raikes is a pleasing 
writer ; and the impression that he left upon our mind when we closed 
his book, was a wish that he had written more. Many of his anec- 
dotes relative to the Russian imperial family, &c., are peculiarly inte- 
resting. 


China Opened; or, a Display of the Topography, History, Customs, 
Manners, Arts, Manufactories, Commerce, Literature, Religion, &c. 
of the Chinese Empire. By the Rev. Cuarues Gurztar. Re- 
vised by the Rev. Dr. Reed. 2 vols. 8vo. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


In our notice upon Medhurst’s China, we alluded to the rapid increase 
of knowledge which we are daily acquiring with regard to the Chinese, 
their literature, government, &c. We had not then seen the work 
which is now before us, and in which Dr. Gutzlaf, we are happy to say, 
has atoned for the introduction of those crude ideas, which were diffused 
through his former history, and that display of private feelings which 
we encountered in every page. ‘‘ China Opened,” which, by the by, we 
think is rather a jesuitical title, and one calculated to mislead the 
unwary, is a work replete with information to so considerable an extent, 
that it may be safely relied on as an authority. Its details are prin- 
cipally derived either from authentic documents, and from the writings 
of the Romish missionaries, or from personal information; and as it was 
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“carried” through the press by the Rev. Dr. Reed, it appears in a 
dress highly creditable to both parties. The reader, who shall give 
these volumes a careful perusal, will not fail to be struck with the vast- 
ness of the Chinese empire—the splendour of its court—the nice dis- 
tinctions in the several departments of its government, with the unity 
and solidity of the whole, and all this the work of centuries—its con- 
quests—and its vast population. That those pages of her history, 
which record the events of nearly 4000 years, should be disfigured 
with the names of individuals as well as families, who have been the 
curse of their age, is naturally to be expected ;—yet the same page, we 
are happy to say, records the names of emperors, of statesmen, of 
warriors, and of private persons, who have left a glorious reputation 
behind them that time itself shall only destroy. In a short review it is 
impossible to follow the learned compilers through all the subjects 
specified on the title of the work, as contained in the two volumes ; we, 
however, strongly recommend the book to general perusal, especially 
as it is calculated to raise the Chinese in the estimation of Europeans. 


The American in Paris. 2 vols. post 8vo. Colburn. 


Tas work, which pretends to be “a sketch of the new institutions, 
the embellishments, the society of eccentric characters, the women, the 
press, the literature,” &c. of Paris, is an assemblage of the greatest 
trash, absurdity, falsehood, and impertinence, ever committed to paper. 
Scarcely a correct view is taken of one single feature pretended to be 
so accurately described by the author of this precious effusion. He 
states that the politenesss of French gentlemen towards ladies is all a 
chimera, and that in the streets the former take the wall while the 
latter walk in the mud. This is as false as it is ridiculous. To such 
an extent is the gallantry of the male sex carried towards the female, 
that if a gentleman and his wife be seated in the front places of the 
boxes in a theatre, or elsewhere, should another lady make her ap- 
pearance, a cry of ‘“‘ Place aux dames” is immediately raised, and the 
husband must leave his wife’s side to make room for the stranger. It is 
scarcely necessary to say more after this: —so-wilful a misrepresentation 
as the one just quoted may be taken by the reader as a fair sample of 
the rest of the work. In addition to the other faults of the author, his 
style is bad, his language coarse, unpolished, and vulgar, and the senti- 
ments his books contain anything but creditable to one who would 
wish to appear an impartial writer. As a ‘‘ Guide to Travellers” his 
work is perfectly useless ; because its statements are all false or grossly 
exaggerated. 


HISTORY. 


The History and Geography of Greece ; including its Literature, &c. 
By Tuomas Swinsurne Carr, Classical Master in King’s College, 
London. 1 vol. 8vo. pp- 472. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Tur present work embraces four leading departments—the History, 
™~ . . . . . fe ’ *. 
Geography, Literature, and Political Institutions of Greece. It is 
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honourably distinguished from works of a similar nature by exhibiting 
the results of patient investigation in a clear and unaffected manner. 
Valuable information, hitherto accessible only to the few, is every where 
condensed with neatness and accuracy; thus giving it a preference 
over any other work of its class, not only to the classical student, but to 
every reader who wishes to receive his information from authentic 
sources. 

We extract the following critiques on the characters of Herodotus 
and Aischylus :— 

‘«« Herodotus, as we have already observed, forms the connecting link 
between logography and history. The first five books of his history, including 
the most interesting notices, whether mythical or historical, of the various 
people and countries which he visited, resemble rather a work of travels than 
a proper history. With a child-like curiosity, he appears to have inquired 
into all things, and described whatever was most worthy of notice. He does 
not aspire to the character of a philosophical historian, by investigating deeply 
the structure of political society, the causes of political revolutions, or by 
delineating the characters of the leading personages who influenced the desti- 
nies of the human race during the period of his narrative. Like an ancient 
painter, ignorant of art or perspective, he represents all things according to 
their outward appearance and proportions. Hence his naive and candid manner 
everywhere bears the evident impress of truth; yet his work contains much 
that is inconsistent with history. Many things, deemed fabulous and unhis- 
torical by succeeding writers, might be narrated by Herodotus, under the 
conviction of their adaptation to the taste of the Greeks, who, whether in 
history or philosophy, preferred whatever was extraordinary, wonderful or 
poetical, to the simple and literal truth. Or might we not rather affirm, thai 
Herodotus himself was strongly imbued with the spirit of his age and nation. 
Born beneath the beautiful sky of Ionia, the native land of Greek myths and 
the Homeric muse, it could hardly be expected that, with its lovely songs and 
fables sounding in his ears, he could entirely abjure the mythico-poetical 
character of his country. ‘This character does not consist in the style of his 
narrative, for that is simple throughout, and devoid of poetical elevation ; 
neither does it consist in the histories or episodes which he interweaves into 
his work ; but it consists in the entire spirit which his work breathes in every 
word; not in his own individual poetical talent, but in the poetical feeling of 
the age itself to which he belonged. 

“‘ Herodotus might, therefore, with propriety, be characterized as the Epic 
writer of history; and his work might be styled the Persiad, as Homer’s 
poem on the wrath of Achilles is styled the Iliad. If unity be characteristic 
of the epic poem, for the ancients esteemed no work either beautiful or perfect 
without unity, then may Herodotus, who has digested the history of so many 
nations, with their various laws, manners, and institutions, into one harmo- 
nious whole, lay claim to that praise. In order to temper the gravity of 
historical composition, and present an agreeable relief to the reader, Herodotus 
has imitated the Epic poets, in_interspersing his narrative with numerous 
episodes and digressions. He resembles them still more closely in introducing 
the continuous agency of the gods. Oracles, prophecies, and divinations 
exerted an important influence on the legislation, colonization, and, in fact, 
every undertaking of the Greeks, whether civil or military. No less true to 
the character of his age, than of Epic poetry which abounds with similar 
examples, Herodotus has connected the fate of individuals and nations with an 
almost uninterrupted series of oracles, extending from that which vainly 
rebuked Creesus inflated with prosperity, to the prophecy of Bacis, which 
foretold the overthrow of the Persians at Platee. Nemesis, the goddess who 
avenges the insolence of inordinate prosperity, is everywhere mixed up with 
the fall of kings, and may be said to usurp the same province as Jupiter and 
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the other gods in the Iliad, Neptune in the Odyssey, or the inexpiable anger of 
Juno in the Aneid. Herodotus everywhere sees a jealous divinity attending 
individuals and empires to the height of their elevation, in order to precipitate 
them into the abyss; and, in this, he has adumbrated a general truth, that, 
though individuals may appear to escape punishment, because they are 
imperceptible points, yet nations, in the aggregate, never.”’ 


“The military genius of A’schylus exhibits at once the ardent temperament 
of the bard. On the stage, as in the field, he was equally fiery and impetuous ; 
and his language, in its ragged compounds and multitudinous epithets, appears 
to labour beneath the weight of his conceptions, He does not aspire to the 
reputation of an artiste in his profession. His characters are delineated by a 
few powerful strokes ; his choral odes are immoderate in their length; and his 
plots are rude and inartificial—not multiplying our sympathies by a compli- 
cation of passions and incidents, and, therefore, communicating a less intense 
interest to the dénouement. Aschylus has been frequently compared to 
Shakespeare ; but Shakespeare was a more universal and perfect man; cheer- 
fulness, no less than terror, was an inmate of his bosom. The grandiloquence 
of A’schylus is only rivalled by the boldness of his figures. To him an army 
is a ‘ land-wave ;’ dust is a ‘ voiceless messenger ;’ the boat of Charon is a 
‘ Theoris untrodden by Apollo ;’ and the griffins are ‘the unbarking dogs of 
Jove.’ Fond of dealing with whatever was vast and superhuman, he intro- 
duces the Titans on the stage—the primeval powers of nature—the mammoths 
of an antediluvian world. Unsatisfied with the limitary deities of Olympus, 
his imagination delights to stray into the world of shadows, and body forth 
that mysterious being, Destiny, before which all other powers vanished. 
Prometheus exults in anticipation of the destruction which awaits his oppressor, 
Jupiter ; and it may be observed, in general, that the struggle of human energy 
against the irresistible agency of fate constitutes the moral sublime of ancieut 
tragedy. The scenic representations of Aischylus correspond to the terror 
inspired by his conceptions. ‘ Even a modern fancy must be torpid that, in 
reading A‘schylus, is not electrified by the ghost of Clytemnestra rushing in 
to awaken the Eumenides ; and the grandeur of terror in spectral agency was 
certainly never made more perfect than where that poet invokes ‘ the slum- 
bering furies, and the sleepless dead.’”’ 


Our space only allows us to insert the following interesting extract :— 


** That Greece was peopled from Asia Minor, can hardly admit of a doubt, 
for Nature herself appears to have pointed out the way to Thrace and Greece 
ever the Hellespont, the Thracian Bosphorus, and the cluster of islands 
which stud the AZgean. The Pelasgi are the oldest Greek tribe with which we 
are acquainted ; and they were spread almost over the whole of Greece, from 
Thessaly to the extreme point of the Peloponnesus, as well as the islands of 
Asia Minor, and the coasts of the Hellespont as far as Mycale. They had 
small states in the Peloponnesus, Leotia, Attica, the islands Samothrace, 
Lemnos, and Crete. Hence, in all those places, we meet with similar names 
of mountains, rivers, and cities. —Olympus, Ida, Inachus, Alpheus, Achelous, 
Argos (which signifies ‘ plain’), Larissa, &c. Their most ancient seat appears 
to have been in Epirus, around the oracle of Dodona, which was their great 
point of reunion, as Delphi was afterwards of the Hellenes. 

** The Pelasgi could not have been altogether barbarous, subsisting merely 
by fishing and hunting, as is commonly represented. Tradition speaks of 
states that were founded by them, as Argos (2130 a.m.), Sicyon (1850), 
Arcadia, &c. ; and the so-called Cyclopean walls or structures (/arisse), are 
undeniable specimens of their mechanical genius. The language of the Pelasgi, 
which Herodotus calls a barbarous language (i. 57), though, perhaps, in refe- 
rence to its rude simplicity rather than its foreign character, was the common root 
of the Greek and Latin. The invention of the goad—the yoking of oxen to the 
plough—the art of measuring land, are all ascribed to the Pelasgi; their gods 
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are the deities of the mountain and field ; and in their character of ‘tillers of 
the ground,’ we may find the most appropriate explanation of their name. 

‘ Pelasgi (éAw, versor, and”Apyoc or aypdc, ager). Homer speaks of the 
Pelasgi as ‘ divine,’ an epithet hardly suitable for barbarians. Some consider 
the ‘name Pelasgi a general name, like that of Saxons, Franks, or Alemanni; 
but that each of the Pelasgian tribes had a name peculiar to itself.’ 

‘« Passing over the other Greek tribes of less importance, we shall direct our 
attention, for a moment, to the Hellenic race, which eventually overspread the 
whole of Greece. When Hellen and his sons had acquired power in Phthiotis, 
and led out their dependants by way of aid to other cities, conversation made 
the use of this name (Hellenes) become much more frequent among the several 
people, though it was long before it so prevailed as to become the general appel- 
lation of them all. 

“« (Thuc. |. i. 3.) The noble families at Delphi, from which the five leading 
priests were selected, were descendants from Deucalion, the father of Hellen. 
As the Olympic games, whose judges were [ellenodice, and Sparta, whose 
army was furnished with officers bearing a similar title, stand in intimate con- 
nection with Delphi, no name could appear more appropriate for the united 
Greek nation than that of Hellenes ; and the importance of the national oracle 
at Delphi might have contributed much to render it current. 

« Of the three most important branches—the Ionians, Dorians, and Acheans 
—the last became so powerful that Homer, who, as Thucydides remarks (i. 3.) 
has no general name for the whole nation, commonly distinguishes that tribe 
from the others—the ‘ Panhellenes and the Achezans.’ The Hellenes of 
Homer are particularly the inhabitants of Thessaly, the Myrmidons who 
followed Achilles; but the expression, Panhellenes, proves that even then the 
name had begun to receive a general application. The Hellenes may be con- 
sidered as a warrior race, rising up in the midst of rural communities—they 
drew their cavalry from the plains of Thessaly—the ‘ horse-breeding Argos ;’ 
and the employment of chariots in battle was the distinctive feature of their 
mode of warfare, until it ‘sunk before the overpowering Doric hoplites’—the 
renowned phalanx.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Stage: its Character and Influence. By Jonun Sryzes, D.D. 
Fourth Edition, revised. 1 vol. l6mo. pp. 210. Ward & Co. 


We have never yet seen a work, issuing from the highly respectable pub- 
lishing house of Messrs. Ward & Co., of Paternoster-row, that was not of 
eminent utility either to the cause of general knowledge, or to the religious 
improvement of the mind. The assured existence and well-being of 
such establishments are signs of the times, and afford us striking proofs 
that the march of civilization does not abrogate Christian feelings from 
the hearts of our fellow-countrymen, whatever effect it may have upon 
our continental neighbours. Indeed, we believe that few works expe- 
rience so wide and rapid a sale in England as those which are exclu- 
sively devoted to religious topics. 

“‘ Once inspire a people with a rage for amusement and shows,” says Dr. 
Styles, ‘‘ and they will soon yield up their liberty, and become the vassals of 
any tyrant who will thus encircle them with the silken cords of voluptuousness 
and pleasure. With regard to the happiness which is diffused by a theatre, it 
iS Imaginary, uncertain, and evanescent! The fever of the passions may pro- 
duce a delirium of pleasure; but it is only a delirium ;—and when a man 
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awakes to sober reflection, the phantoms of a theatre will not charm away the 
evil spirit. That man is indeed a pitiable object, whose happiness depends on 
the existence of a theatre. This, however, is matter of mere opinion; and if 
an individual chooses to say that he cannot be happy without the amusements 
of the stage, I will not dispute it with him; but I maintain, that if the the- 
atre were abolished, and if there were no other existing cause of woe, the world 
need not, and would not, be miserable.” 


Although we ourselves be advocates of all that affords cheap and in- 
nocent amusement to the public, we nevertheless fancy that there is 
more or less truth in these observations. Charles X. established and 
supported theatres in every town of any consequence in France, for the 
purpose of averting public attention from the march of his own despot- 
ism and tyranny; and thus was he enabled to cast his fetters the more 
easily around a people whom his devices had lulled asleep to suspicion. 

In his condemnation of the theatre, the learned author brings to his 
aid the forceful vituperations of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Livy, Seneca, 
and Tacitus,—and all the fathers of the church. But these were the 
enemies of the ancient stage: the modern one is widely different. A 
moral is, moreover, univers sally deducible from every piece that was ever 
vet performed : virtue is invariably rewarded and crime punished upon 


- 


the stage; and retributive justice works the denouement of the play. 
‘«That the theatre,” says Dr. Styles in another part of his book, ‘ has 
widened the circle of dissipation—that it has given a mortal stab to the virtue 


and happiness of youth of both sexes in the higher and subordinate classes of 


society, are facts too notorious to be denied, and too fatal not to be deplored by 
every friend of human nature.” 


We know not to what extent the learned author’s views may reach, 
when he thus contemplates the effects of the existence of the stage. 
That the audience is essentially influenced by what it sees represented 
upon that stage, we firmly believe : but we before stated, that those 
representations have for the most part a moral tendency. How cor- 
dially should we have agreed with Dr. Styles, had he said that the ap- 
plauses which are showered upon the most profligate females in the 
world— the abandoned actresses, who actually glory in their infamy— 
only tend to encourage crime and demoralize an audience. It is noto- 
rious that many of the unhappy girls who are nightly condemned to 
prostitute their charms to supply the necessities of life, are not so tho- 
roughly wicked and morally depraved as some of the leading actresses 
of the present day. And yet how different are the fortunes of these 
two classes of females! The unhappy girl dies neglected and alone in 
a workhouse, while the depraved actress lives in gorgeous style at the 
expense of some silly nobleman, and eventually marries an earl or a 
viscount more silly still. Were the public to be more guarded in the 
out-pourings of their applause in favour of the actresses of the present 
day, a revolution might take place upon the stage; and its results would 
be highly beneficial to all concerned in theatrical matters. Were a 
shopkeeper’s wife or mistress to be notoriously a profligate and degraded 
character, no respectable person would think of purchasing a single 
article in a house where contamination was to be feared: but when a 
loose and infamous woman, whose venal embraces can be bought by the 
highest bidder, appears upon the stage, she is received with thunders of 
applause. Truly, this is a strange contradiction ! 
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In dismissing Dr. Styles’s very clever work, let us observe, that al- 
though we do not exactly agree with every position advanced, nor with 
the entire system of reasoning adopted ; we nevertheless consider it, as 
a whole, to be a most useful, intelligent, and praiseworthy production, 
and one that cannot fail to originate many good effects. 


A New Illustration of the Latter Part of Daniel’s Last Vision and Pro- 
phecy, &c. By James Farqunarson, LL.D.,F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 236. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


In the work before us, Dr. Farquharson, with considerable ingenuity 
endeavours to explain those passages in Daniel respecting which com- 
mentators have greatly differed from each other. He moreover attempts 
to reconcile the deeds of the past with those predictions, and to show 
that they have been already fulfilled by events recorded in authentic his- 
tory. for this purpose, he begins by introducing a variety of correc- 
tions and new readings into many portions of the Book of Daniel, and 
gives us very proper and feasible reasons to warrant these changes, 
upon which his whole fabric of argument is principally based. The 
annexed extract will exemplify the nature and importance of these vari- 
ations ;— 


«38. But in his estate shall he «© 38. And for his establishment, he 


honour the God of forces ; and a god 
whom his fathers knew not, shall he 
honour with gold and silver, and with 


shall honour fortresses to God; and 
to God, whom his fathers knew not, 
he shall honour them with gold, and 


precious stones, and pleasant things.” with silver, and with costly stones, 
and with precious things.” 

To exemplify the faultiness of the translation of the Bible now in 
use, we need only peruse the elucidations appended to these and the 
other variations. We find that munitions is used instead of forces, 
desire for conjugal affection, seat instead of estate, refine instead of try, 
&c. &c. But with all these improvements and corrections, the Doctor 
does not make out a very clear case; and several of his explanations 
are forced in order to prove a fulfilment. The fact is, the book of 
Daniel is so vague, that its several paragraphs will apply as well to one 
historical event as to another ; and without giving ourselves the trouble 
to convert it into a series of prophecies, there is sufficient internal 
evidence to demonstrate that it simply alluded to antecedent matters, 
or those that were present when the author wrote. The style of the 
Jews was so typical, allegorical, and obscure, like that of all the nations 
of the East, and the use of the future tense, in narrations of the past, 
was so common a figure with them, that zealous theologians, ready 
to acknowledge a prophecy and a type where none exist, have changed 
a complete history into a series of predictions. We, however, give 
Dr. Farquharson all due praise for his learning, research, and pious 
aim, and strongly recommend the perusal of his work to all who are 
fond of agitating theological questions. 


Memoirs of a Prisoner of State in the Fortress of Spielberg. By 
ALEXANDRE ANDRYANE, Companion in Captivity of Count Confalo. 
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nieri. Translated by Fortunato Prandi. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 448. 
H. Hooper. 


A more interesting work — one, indeed, of most painful interest—than 
the ‘‘ Memoirs of a Prisoner of State” has not lately been issued to 
the public. The translation is by a foreigner; and even if an English 
friend have here and there introduced a few corrections, it is neverthe- 
less highly creditable to M. Prandi. But let us hasten to make a few 
observations, which the important nature of the work must naturally 
originate in every rightly constituted mind. 

It would almost seem to be a duty of civilized nations, not only to 
attend to the progressive march of their own improvement, but also to 
superintend the amelioration of contiguous powers, or at least adopt 
measures to prevent them from violating every just, natural, and moral 
law, to the extent of their ability. Such horrors, as we read in the 
work under notice, cannot take place in England or France: but at this 
moment, in enslaved Austria and Russia, thousands are undergoing a 
punishment similar to that experienced by the author of these memoirs. 
The atrocious system of despotism adopted by the northern autocrat 
and his coadjutor of Austria, must sooner or later excite that popular 
indignation which can only terminate in the overthrow of the tyrants, 
who imagine that they have as much right to trample upon their fellow: 
creatures, as they have to eat their daily meals. The blood of every 
true philanthropist—be he Tory, Whig, or Radical—must boil when he 
peruses the history of a fellow-creature’s unmerited woes and sufferings 
—unmerited, because the punishment is ten thousand times more than 
commensurate with the offence. Who has not read the lamentable 
tale of misery, of torture, and of woe, which relates the imprisonment 
of Silvio Pellico in that most horrible of Bastiles—the fortress of Spiel- 
berg? and well may the author of the book now before us observe in 
his preface, that ‘‘ when Pellico’s account of his imprisonment first 
appeared in this country, doubts very generally prevailed as to its 
veracity ; so incredible did it appear that any European government 
could in our times perpetrate such atrocities as the Italian patriot 
ascribed to his Austrian oppressors."” But every gleam of hope is not 
lost to Italy: the Austrians are regarded with a deep and deadly 
hatred, which their enormities and unjustifiable cruelties have origi- 
nated, and which is gradually fanning a flame that must sooner or later 
burst forth and overwhelm them. Pitiful and mean is it for a great 
empire to trample upon the necks of a weaker people ; and impolitic to 
a degree is an extraordinary system of tyranny to reduce a conquered 
country to tranquillity and obedience! Kind and judicious treatment 
may make even the fetters of the slave endurable; but harshness and 
unjustifiable rigour will eventually compel him to convert those shackles 
into a deadly weapon of slaughter and defence. 

Austria has bowed her proud neck to the Prussians in former times ; 
and most disgraceful were the defeats she experienced at the hands of 
the French and their mighty leader, Napoleon. Those heroes fought 
against armies treble their strength in numerical proportion: and on 
every occasion were the Austrians compelled to crouch to the dust in 
the presence of their victors. Twice did the French possess themselves 
of the Austrian capital ; and a hundred times might they have destroyed 
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all shadow and remnant of German power for ever. But the French 
were generous enemies—and while they knew how to conquer, they also 
shewed that they had learnt how to spare. This is an example by 
which the Austrians ought to have but too well profited in the career of 
their own conquests. But no—they overrun a weak and powerless 
nation, and manifest the abject nature and littleness of their souls by 
the most revolting acts of oppression and tyranny. They seem as if 
they were desirous of avenging upon the unhappy Italians the defeats 
they experienced from the French. Their despotism is as hateful as it 
is unnecessary: their cruelties as studied as they are unjust. They 
have for ever lost their character as a great and wise nation in the eyes 
of all thinking men: and greatly is it to be deplored that there is not 
now another Bonaparte to march to Vienna, and demand a cessation of 
such unparalleled atrocities towards a passive and defenceless people. 

The unanticipated length to which we have suffered these remarks to 
extend, precludes the possibility of making those extracts which we at 
first purposed to lay before the reader. In conclusion, we repeat that 
‘‘ Memoirs of a Prisoner of State’’ is a most interesting work, and one 
which every body, who feels the slightest sympathy for the sufferings 
of others, should hasten to peruse. 


Pocket Dictionary of the English and German Languages. By F. W. 
TureRNE, M.A. 16mo. pp. 596. H. Hughes, 15, St. Martin-le- 
Grand. 


We feel it our duty—both to the compiler of this admirable dictionary, 
and to the student of the German language—to observe that it is the 
best extant in so small a form, and must assuredly obtain an extensive 
patronage. 





American Broad Grins. Edited by Ricpum Funnipos, Gent. With 
humorous illustrations. 1 vol. 16mo. pp. 76. Robert Tyas. 


Tus is a volume of the most racy ‘‘ Jonathans,’’ carefully collected 
from the various newspapers in which they have several times appeared, 
Many of them are so excellent, that we shall transfer a few specimens 
to our pages for the benefit of those readers who delight in the laugh- 
able and humorous. 


“Treste X. What will Barclay and Perkins say when they hear, that at 
Rhode Island the beer is brewed so strong that it requires three men to blow 
the head off a pot of porter—and they must be tolerably long-winded. 

“To make Leecues site. If the leech will not bite, bind him apprentice 
to a broker for a week; and his teeth will become so sharp, that he will bite 
through the bottom of a brass kettle. 

“‘ Hereur or Cuarrry. Unlacing a young lady’s stays to enable her to 
sneeze. 

“Work or Necessity. Unbuttoning a gentleman’s waistcoat to enable 
him to pick up his cane. 

‘““A Goop One. The Boston Post says, that the reason why cream is so 
dear, is, that milk is risen so high, the cream can’t reach the top. 

“The Editor of the Nashville Gazette is said to be so handsome, that when 
he walks abroad he is compelled to carry a club to keep the ladies off. 

“A Rara Avis. A cat, belonging to a widow, sate lately upon half-a- 
dozen duck-eggs, and continued her attentions until the eggs were hatched ; 
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and there is now to be seen a fine brood of six young ones, half duck aud half 


cat, having duck’s heads and cat’s tails; and what is more wonderful still, 
they mew and quack alternately, 

“‘Exprorrion. The following extract is from the Chicago, American news- 
paper:—‘Highly important!!! By a fvot-passenger from the south, just 
arrived in our city, we learn the highly satisfactory intelligence, that the long- 
looked-for mail may be expected in the course of nevt week !’ 

“ GrorGe Ropins ovur-pone. An auctioneer in ‘ Cincinnati’ has out- 
stripped the most inventive genius (this side the Atlantic) in the art of puffing. 
He announces in the Cincinnati Evening Post that he has so much business, he 
has recently worn out ¢wo hammers, and is now on the second end of the 
third. 

“A musician, in giving notice of an intended concert at Cleveland, Ohio, 
said, ‘ A variety of other songs may be expected, too tedious to mention.’ 

“ Among the dusus nature of the western world, is a man who is described 
as being so remarkably tall, that he requires a ladder to shave himself.’ The 
same individual never troubles his servant to sit up for him when he is out 
late at night, for he can, with the most perfect ease, put his arm down the 
chimney and unbolt the street door. 

“TarRNATION ’cuTe. There is a manin Nashville who is so tarnation ‘cute, 


that when he rises of a morning, he puts his hand out of the window fo feel if 


it is light. 

“‘Goinc upon Tick. A letter from New York says, that the times are so 
hard, the watches have stopped. We are surprised at that, because they are 
the only business characters that can afford to go; as they can go upon tick till 
the end of time. 

‘3 The Eglantine, New York paper, gives us the following touch of the 
sublime ;—-‘ As winged lightnings dart from the heavens when the Eternal has 
unbarred their bolts, so dues a fat nigger run like the dart when a big dog is 
alter him.’ 

“ PerpetuaL Morton. A New York paper advertises that the owner of 
the perpetual motion lately exhibiting at Boston, has absconded without paying 
the man who turned the crank in the cellar, 

“ Arcumentation. The Vermont Mercury has the following excellent 
defence, lately made to an action by a down-east lawyer:—‘ There are three 
points in the case, may it please your honour,’ said the defendant’s counsel. 
‘In the first place we contend that the kettle was cracked when we borrowed 
it; secondly, that it was whole when we returned it; and thirdly, that we never 
had it at all.’ 

‘*TriompnH oF Art. Zeuxis is said to have made so perfect an imitation of 
grapes, that the birds came and pecked at them. The chef d'auvre of this 
most celebrated artist of antiquity has now, however, been far surpassed by the 
genius of our talented fellow-countryman, that promising young artist, Mr. 
King Jefferson, who has lately produced so vivid a painting of the above fruit, 
as to enable his respected mother to make three bottles and a half of most deli- 
cious wine, equal to the best champagne prepared from the genuine article. 

“Forcinc Extraorpinary. Of three young negroes, averaging not more 
than three years each (grown by Professor Higginbottom, of Virginia, under 
cucumber frames) one has attained the height of six, the other of seven and a 


half, and the third of eight feet, in the almost incredibly short space of six 
weeks.” 


For the small disbursement of two shillings and sixpence, the reader 
may possess himself of the most laughable collection of Americanisms 
extant. Those above quoted are fair specimens of the whole. 


A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Stoves, and other Horti- 
cultural Buildings, &c.; illustrated with twenty-six Wood-Engravings. 
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By J. W. Tuomeson, Nurseryman, near Beulah Spa, Croydon, 
Surrey. Svo. pp. 48. Groombridge. 

























A most valuable treatise on the methods and forms of building stoves 
for hot-houses, &c., and on the principles of heat as applied to conser- 
vatories, green-houses, and all other similar edifices, with useful 
remarks and suggestions on the fluids employed, and the apparatus best 
adapted to their application. 


Seymour’s Sketches; with Illustrations in Prose and Verse. By 
AuFrep CrowevuliLy. Part I. 


Tues popular sketches are here reproduced and ‘‘ got up” in a manner 
which their acknowledged merit deserves. Notwithstanding the addi- 
tion of the letter-press, the spirited proprietor has republished them at 
the original price. We have no doubt an extensive circulation will 
remunerate him ; for the author (himself an artist) has entered into the 
true spirit of the ‘ Skete hes,’ and produced exactly such a work as the 
lamented Seymour, had he been an author, would ‘have written 


A Brief History of Christ’s Hospital. By J.J. Wiison. Sixth edition ; 
with six illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 136. John Van Voorst. 


An elegant little volume, the contents of which are formed of matters 
of great local interest. Who has not heard of the ‘‘ Blue Coat School?” 
and who has not seen a ‘‘ Blue Coat School-boy?’’ Or is it necessary 
to inform the reader that Christ’s Hospital is no other than that which 
is vulgarly denominated the Blue Coat School? The regulations of 
this establishment appear to be founded upon a most admirable basis, 
the four corner-stones of which are simplicity, comfort, morality, and 
instruction. We, however, abhor the costume, and cannot admit the 
rectitude of those prejudices which advocate the preservation of certain 
usages on the plea of their antiquity. It is that very antiquity which 
ought to suggest the necessity of change; and truly, in the existing 
dress of the student of Christ's Hospital, we see nothing to admire nor 
to imitate. The work is well got up, the illustrations are good, and the 
contents, as we before observed, replete with local interest. 


Democracy in Modern Communities. Translated from the French of 
M. Guizor. S8vo. pp. 50. C. & H. Senior. 


Never has a great politician or writer had more justice done to him by 
a translator than the ex-minister of Public Instruction in this instance. 
Without entering, for the present, into the nature of the argument and 
reasoning contained in this valuable essay, which is collated from the 
pages of the Revue Francaise, we shall merely observe that it is 
deserving of general perusal, and will not fail to create as powerful a 
sensation in this country, as it has already done throughout the con- 
tinental nations of Europe. 


Memoirs of the Celebrated Eugene Aram, &c. By Norrison 
ScATCHERD, Esq., author of the “History of Morley. ” Second 
edition. en. pp. 63. Simpkin, Marshall, “& Co. 


Tuts is a curious compendium of all the most remarkable anecdotes 
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and incidents connected with a very extraordinary man. M. Scatcherd 
appears to possess a very persevering disposition; and the results of his 
researches in this instance are replete with a considerable degree of 
interest. Every one who has read Mr. Bulwer’s admirable novel of 
«« Eugene Aram” should peruse this pamphlet. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON NEW WORKS. 


Part VII. of Hood's Own exhibits no falling off in fun and humour, 
The mine of wit and drollery possessed by its author, appears inex- 
haustible-—Part XX. of the Churches of London gives us views of 
St. Margaret’s Pattens, Fenchurch-street, and the interior of All-hallows 
the Great, Thames-street. 


— eee 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A REFERENCE to our Review Department, will show that Mr. Norrison 
Scatcherd, the author of the ‘‘ History of Morley,” has just published 
some ‘‘ Memoirs of the Celebrated Eugene Aram,’ who was executed 
for the murder of Daniel Clark, m 1759. ‘The work contains some 
account of his family and other particulars, collected, for the most 
part, above thirty years ago. The price of the ‘‘ Memoirs” is one 


shilling. 


Tue Prospectus of an incipient valuable institution is before us. It 
sets forth the rules and regulations of the Nationat AssOcIATION FOR 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND Protection or AvuTHoRS AND MEN oF 
TaLentT AND Genius. The object of the society is the insuring a just 
proportion of the profits of their works to authors, by printing and 
publishing such works as may be approved of for those authors, and 
giving them a liberal portion of the proceeds. The Committee is pre- 
sided over by his Grace the Duke of Rutland ; and amongst the literary 
members we are delighted to notice the names of 8. Lover, W. Jerdan 
(Secretary), G. P. R. James, T. C. Croker, &c. &c. The following 
** Observations” are extracted from the Prospectus :-— 


** Under the existing system, Authors do not receive a fair proportion of 
the profits of their Works: to prove this, it is only necessary to state a few 
unquestionable facts. The small number who succeed in gaining reputation, 
get tolerably well paid ; but the anxiety of the Trade to secure the aid of those 
few popular names, creates an almost impassable barrier to new aspirants, 
however great may be their talents. 

“While the former can command an introduction to the public in any 
branch of literature, the latter, as is well known, cannot even procure a 
perusal of their MSS. Very many valuable works have, notoriously, been 
rejected by the whole publishing Trade; and in such instances the original 
Authors who have been able to venture publication on their own accounts, 
have become the most popular writers of the age, while their less fortunate 
competitors have been doomed to the severest mortifications and hopeless 
oblivion. 

“‘ Works of sterling character, the profits upon which can only be expected 
in the lapse of years, are now nearly excluded from publication. Publishers 
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who can turn their capital ten or twelve times a year on ephemeral pro- 
ductions, cannot be expected to lay out large sums on books of the former 
description. This natural consequence is one of the great causes of the super- 
ficial and debased state of our national literature; from which, it is antici- 
pated this Association will retrieve it, and place England on a level with 
Foreign countries. 

“This Association will give Authors a fair opportunity of bringing their 
works before the public; and while it will warmly encourage merit, it will 
also do the very important service of warning the less qualified from entering 
upon a pursuit where success appears to be forbidden to their efforts. Every 
Manuscript being referred to the judgment of persons eminently fitted for the 
task, adoption or rejection will depend on mature and equal reasoning, and 
either result be explicitly and candidly communicated to the Authors. 

«Even those Authors who have private fortunes, which enable them to 
print at their own cost and risk, will be greatly benefited by joining this 
Association ; for the Trade-charges amount to forty-two and a half per cent. 
and upwards, whilst at least twenty per cent. less will be charged by this 
Association !-—a saving of no small importance. 

“On the publication of Engravings, the charges amount to the monstrous 
height of sixty-two per cent. 

“ Need it be added, that by the formation and judicious management of 
this Association, the public and the shareholders must be equally benefited. 
It offers to the capitalist a secure, legitimate, and profitable investment ; and to 
the literary man of merit, and the useful inventor, a fair and open field for the 
exercise of their powers, and a just remuneration for their successful labours.” 


So admirable an institution cannot be too well supported; and most 
sincerely do we hope to see it in full operation within a short period. 


THE STRAND THEATRE, 


Tue fertile brain of the talented Moncrieff has lately been prolific 
indeed. His ‘‘ Shakspeare and Burbage” has been performed within 
the last month to well-filled houses; and Mrs. Honey, in ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ for nine nights attracted large audiences. But the grand 
secret of the success of the month has been Moncrieff’s new piece, 
“ Tarnation Strange,” in which a Kentuckian hero—Mr. Jonathan 
Jonah Goliah Bang—(alias Mr. Hammond) -—keeps the house in an 
unintermitted roar of laughter for a whole hour. Hammond is a man 
of extraordinary talent; and to our mind he is even more successful as 
Mr. Bang than as Sam Weller. Of course, the piece is full of the 
rarest and latest imported ‘‘Jonathans,”’ but all the witticisms are so 
tastefully collated and so well strung together, that nothing appears to 
be lugged in by the “‘ neck and shoulders.” The characters were in 
general very well sustained ; we must, however, except that of Orderly, 
which was at first enacted by Mr. Salter: but the wretched manner in 
which he acquitted himself in this part obliged Mr. Hammond to transfer 
it to another, who performed it with considerable success. A more con- 
summate blockhead than this Salter does not exist :—he never did’ but 
one thing well in his life, and that was Old Weller: in every thing 
else that he has ever attempted, he has most unequivocally failed. 
In Orderly, he really had a good part; but the insipid, tame and 
wretched manner in which he dragged himself upon the stage, called 
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forth the loudest expressions of displeasure from the whole house. 
Ignorance and obstinacy were never more palpably united in any indi- 
vidual than in Mr. Salter on this occasion: indeed, the ro/e was entirely 
murdered in his unqualified hands. Miss Pettifer is as tame and quiet 
as a saint: she seems to fancy that she has nothing to do but to repeat 
her part as a school-girl goes through a lesson in the Receuil Choisi; 
and all ideas of acting are most gallantly banished from her mind. The 
silly manner in which she mechanically raises one hand, and coolly 
observes, ‘‘ He has guessed my secret!’’ is rather calculated to create 
laughter than anything else. Melville is inimitable in Jack Dawkins ; 
and Miss Daly, although a /eetle too vulgar, sustains the part of Mrs. 
Paymaster Swallow with considerable tact and ability. On the whole, 
‘ Tarnation Strange’’ has experienced a very considerable degree of 
success, and will doubtless have a long run. 

Amongst the other attractions of the Strand Theatre, we must notice 
the appearance of that very talented actor, Mr. Tilbury, in his favourite 
character of Frederic of Prussia, in the ‘ King and the Comedian.” 
Hammond enacts the part of Stolbach in this admirable piece with his 
usual ability, and Mr. Lee takes the part of the Austrian foppish captain, 
in which he acquits himself tolerably well. 

With such presiding genii as Moncrieff and Hammond, the Strand 
cannot do otherwise than prosper. 


WE are requested to call the attention of the public to the Advertise- 
ment which announces SHarp’s Royat Britisa Cerates. It has 
happened that several cases of cures, worked by these valuable oint- 
ments, have come to our knowledge within the last three or four 
months: we therefore hasten to add our testimony to that of many of 
our contemporaries in reference to the excellence of these cerates. To 
the poor they will be found invaluable, both on account of their cheap- 
ness as well as of their immediate efficacy, which supersedes the neces- 
sity of calling in medical advice. So valuable a discovery should not 
remain unknown: it is rapidly making its way in all grades of society ; 
and even the aid of testimonials is scarcely required to increase its 
reputation. 


Ir is with great pleasure that we add our testimony to that of so many 
of our contemporaries, with reference to Mr. Wray’s Cuatysrate 
German Serpiitz Powpers, which are decidedly the best ever pro- 
duced in this country. Their tonic and aperient qualities are brought 
to an infallible state of perfection; and all people about to undertake 
lengthened journeys or voyages, should provide themselves with a supply 
of these admirable compounds. We perceived, ona visit to Mr. Wray’s 
shop on Holborn-hill a few days ago, that he has also an extensive 
assortment of all kinds of medicaments and sclect patent articles of the 
same species on sale at very reduced Prices. 


lr any testimony were wanting to prove the efficacy of Grimstone’s Eyr 
Snurr, we should be most happy to throw ours into the grand scale of 
demonstrations and proofs already possessed by the proprietor. Lite- 
rary men, and individuals accustomed to sedentary habits or long 
reading, will find this snuff invaluable in keeping off head-aches, dizzi- 

ness, &c. &c. 
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